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ICELAND AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


THE ICELAND GEYSERS. 


COMPARATIVELY little is known of Iceland 
, and its inhabitants. But few enterprising 
* tourists have ventured within its boundaries 
during the summer months, and those were 
induced to undertake the task more for the 
purpose of gazing and wondering at the hot 
, Springs and the great geysers, than for hunt- 
“ing, or studying the characteristics of the 
natives of iceland. We know that the people 
are honest, that they endure the rigors of their 
long winters with patience, that they have 
but few fires'to keep them warm during the 
cold season, owing to the scarcity of wood and 
coal, that they are not over clean in their per- 
sonal habits, and this is all that we do know; 
with the exception that a recent traveller in- 
forms us that he met remarkably intelligent 
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people in the best society of the country.— 
Thinking that the readers of the DoLLak 
MONTHLY would be interested with an illus- . 
trated article on the subject of Iceland and 
its inhabitants, we have compiled, from au- 
thentic books of reference, stories of travellers, 
etc., some few facts which may be entertain- 
ing and reliable. In the first place, in respect 
to the geysers, an engraving of which is given 
on this page, a recent writer describes them | 
as follows: 

“Leaving my horses at a convénient dis- 
tance, I walked with my guide into the midst 
of the steam. He warned me to be very 
cautious, as the rising vapors were ‘blinding, 
and the sulphurous exhalations suffocating ; 
the ground, moreover, was ee the 
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feet sinking over ankles at each step, and the 
mud being so hot that I could feel it through 
my strong soles. 

I first noticed several fizzing, slobbering 
holes, about six inches or a foot in diameter, 
out of which a gray slime flowed intermittent- 
ly with jets of steam. The surface of the mud 
was everywhere cracked with the heat. Ob- 
serving what I took to be a mud blister of 
considerable size, I ran up its side, and was 
startled to find myself at the mouth of a huge 
well, about twenty feet in diameter, and about 
fifteen feet deep, as far as I could judge. 
Clouds of steam rolled up from the roaring, 
furiously-boiling slime at the bottom, which 
eddied, seethed, rushed up the well, and 
spouted in hot splashes into the air. Nor far 

‘from this was a second caldron, in which the 
fluid was more liquid; in it the inky water 
danced and leaped, gave forth great hissing 
bursts of steam, and then subsided with a sob, 
again to break into a frenzy. There are 
twelve large caldrons, but I found it impossible 
to examine each of them, on account of the 
denseness of the steam which surrounded 
them, the irritating effect of sulphurous acid 
on the lungs, and the precarious nature of the 
soil. Imade my way, however, to the edge of 
a pond of blue slime, from the edge of which 
steam broke with a deafening scream. This 
pond, I understood from my guide, had orig- 
inally been a caldron like the rest, but its 
sides had crumbled in before the scalding 
waves, and now it had become a quivering 
slime pond. The mud is used by the Iceland- 
ers in cutaneous disorders, being applied in a 
plaster. As I returned to my horses, thread- 
ing my way among the growling caldrons, one 
with a harsh roar surged up in a jet of filthy 
black slime about five feet above its mouth, 
and then sank, leaving the mud to trickle 
down the side of the low mound it had raised. 

No doubt the sight is worth risking the 
danger and expense, but few travellers seem 
to think that such is the case. But we will 
leave the geysers and turn to the Icelanders, 


‘pee how they live, and in what kind of houses, 
Almost evéry family possesses within itself 
the means of supplying its most necessary 
wants, and occasionally furnishing a surplus, 
chiefly of coarse woolens, mittens, stockings, 
etc., to be disposed of at the markets of the 
principal villages. The principal exports are 
wool, oil, fish, feathers, sulphur and Iceland 
moss. The inhabitants are of the Scandina- 
vian origin, and speak the Scandinavian dia- 
lect—the original Norse, whichis still the 
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vernacular here, though in Norway it has 
been supplanted by Danish. They have a 
tall, manly form, open countenance, florid 
complexion and flaxen hair. They are sim- 
ple in their manners, having no distinctions of 
rank, pure in their morals, strongly attached 
to their homes and very hospitable. Their 
houses are low structures, chiefly composed of 
dritt-wood and lava; butcher-meat and bread 
seldom appear at their tables—fish, some but- 
ter, milk and preparations of milk, constitut- 
ing their staple food. 

During the summer months provisions are 
prepared to last through the winter. They 
are hung to the rafters, stowed in spare apart- 
ments, and even placed under the beds. Of 
course the houses are built strong, and the 
walls thick, to keep out the cold. In one 
room, such as the engraving represents, sleep 
all the family, the servants and the least dis- 
tinguished guests. In it, also, the winter is 
spent, the household congregating there to 
eat, work and sleep, so as to keep themselves 
and their neighbors warm through animal 
heat, there being no fire in the room, nor fuel 
in the island to support one; the scanty 
amount which can be procured being wholly 
consumed in the kitchen. Our readers can 
imagine the disagreeable smelis which ema- 
nate from an apartment thus inhabited. 

Game abounds in Iceland, and the hunter 
can turn his attention to walrusses, seals, 
wild fowl, salmon and deer, and be always 
certain of finding excellent sport, although 
it is advisable to hunt with native guides, on 
account of the danger that is sometimes en- 
countered through rashness. Even the wal- 
rus, althongh not naturally ferocious, will 
turn on its pursuer and fight like a grizzly 
bear in defence of its young. Last year a 
boat containing two or three Americans and 
several natives was attacked by a school of 
walrusses, during the spring months, and only ~ 
beaten off after much exertion and great peril. 
The female walrusses exhibit a remarkable 
affection for their young, and often brave death 


in defending them. When they wish to 
avenge themselves on boats, or to defend 
themselves, they fling their young bebind, 
and swim stoutly for the boat. The wal- 
russes yield an ivory harder, more compact 
and whiter than that of the elephant, excel- 
lent oil, while their flesh is much esteemed, 
the Icelanders eating it and using the blubber 
for fuel and their lamps. The sport is ac- 
knowledged to be exciting, but sometimes 
rather dangerous. 
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THE POLICE FISH OF THE OCEAN. 

The shipworm, or teredo, says a writer in 
one of our quarterly reviews, is a bivalve shell- 
fish, which, as if in revenge for the unceasing 
war waged by mankind against its near rela- 
tive, the oyster, seems to have resolved to ex- 
tinguish the vitality of as many human beings 
as lies within his power. That power, though 


' exercised by an insignificant shell-fish, is a 


prodigious one; for ever since mankind turn- 
ed attention to nautical affairs, and went to 
sea in ships, the teredo, has unceasingly en- 
deavored, unfortunately with too much suc- 
cess, to sink their marine conveyances. Nor 
have vessels alone been the object of its at- 
tacks; for many a goodly landing-pier has it 
riddled into shreds, not to speak of bolder 
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mollusks, the teredo, though fixed when adult 
is free in its young state, and consequently is 
enabled to migrate and attach itself wherever 
mischief can be done by it. Thus ships at sea 
are attacked, and no wood has yet been found 
capable of defying its efforts. Even teak and 
sissor woods, hard as they are, dissolve be- 
fore it; and though the chemical process of 
kyanizing timber successfully defeats the 
ravages of time, it fails before the voracity of 
the teredo. 

By a remarkable instinct, the shipworm 
tunnels in the direction of the grain of the 
wood, whatever be its position, and thus suc- 
ceeds in its purpose with destructive rapidity. 
The tube with which it lines its bore is some- 
times nearly two feet in length; it is n% 
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attempts, such as the endeavor to swamp Hol- 
land, by destroying the piles of her embank- 
ments. The shipworm is the only mollusk 
that has ever succeeded In frightening politi- 
cians, and more than once it has alarmed 
them effectually, A century and a quarter 
ago, indeed all Europe believed that the 
United Provinces were doomed to destruction, 
and that the teredo was sent by God to pull 


down the growing arrogance of the Hol- 
landers. 


In England, although there is no danger of 
being suddenly submerged, as the Dutch 
might be, they have suffered seriously in their 
dockyards and harbors by the operations of 
the shipworm, to which the soundest and 
hardest oak offers no impediment. Like most 


always straight, for if the creature meets an 
impediment sufficiently hard to defy its pow- 
er, it takes a circuitous course, and thus gets 
round the obstacle. In like manner, it avoids 
any interference with its fellow shipworms, 
winding round them in such a way that at 
length, a piece of wood attacked by many’ 
teredos becomes transformed into a knot of 
calcareous tubes. The tube is not the true 
shell of this dreadful mollusk. That body is 
to be sought for at its innermost extremity. 
It consists of two very small curved valves, 
united af their beaks, and beautifully sculp- 
tured on their surfaces. The pipe, or tube, is 
a lime-walled shaft, intended to keep upa 
communication between the animal and the 


watery element necessary for its existence, 
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and to protect the soft body and long fleshy 


siphons of the creature. How the cavity in‘ 


which it lives is excavated is still a matter of 
discussion among naturalists. 

There are many shellfish endowed with the 
instinct to burrow into wood or clay, or even 
hard stone; and it is not yet certain whether 
they do so by mechanical or chemical agen- 
cies, or by combination of the action of an 
auger anda solvent. Many sea-snails, as well 
as bivalve shellfish, have the power to per- 
forate solid substances; and some of the pre- 
daceous kind exercise this faculty to the 
detriment of their outer coverings, and ex- 
tracting the juice of their bodies, by means of 
long, soft, and extensile trunks. There is 
reason to believe that this operation is effected 
by the aid of the silicious teeth, which stud 
their long, ribboned shaped tongues. These 
microscope teeth are beautiful objects, ex- 
hibiting regular and constant shapes ; 80 con- 
stant, indeed, that, by mere inspection of the 
tongue of a sea or land snail, the naturalist 
can pronounce to a certainty upon the afflui- 
ties of the creature to which it belonged. 
Even its»particular genus may be verified; 
and in a few years (for this kind.of research is 
as yet novel and only commenced), probably 
its very species. may be thus determined. 
These teeth are arranged in. transverse rows 
upon the tongue. Froman ordinary individ- 
ual of the common limpet, a tongue two 
inches in length may be extraeted, armed 
with no fewer than one-hundred and fifty or 
more bands of defiticles, twelve in each row; 
so that in all it may possess nearly two thou- 
sand teeth. The limpet uses this. elaborate 
organ as a rasp, with which to reduce to 
small particles the substance of the seaweed 
on which it feags. In some of our common 
garden slugs, as many as twenty thousand 
teeth may be counted. Wonderful indeed is 
this complication of minute organism! 


“LACE MAKERS OF BELGIUM. 

‘Let us look, for a moment, at the Belgian 
lace-worker; for Belgium excels in its manu- 
facture. The Flemish painters were exceed- 
ingly deficient in imagination. They could 
not represent the sufferings of the thorn- 
crowned head; the calm and holy beauty of 
the Virgin Mother, and the surpassing loveli- 
ness of hér Divine child, were beyond their 
conceptions; but they could transfer to can- 
vas the objects of every-day life, that demand- 
ed no ideality. The plump, blonde spelder- 
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websters often affording models to the great 
artists of the Low Countries; and no Euro- 
pean gallery is complete without them. It is 
a strange fact, but nevertheless true, that al- 
though other branches of industry have lan- 
guished in the great commercial towns of 
Flanders, lace-making still remains the same 
as in the time of Charles the Fifth. It is pur- 
sued exclusively by females, and in some in- 
stances a woman works in the same house 
and street where her great-great-grandmoth- 
er wrought in the saine avocation. 

Each town in Belgium is known for its par- 
ticular lace ; hence;we have Point de Bruxelles, 
Point de Malines, etc. The word “ point” 
signifies stitch, and sometimes also designates 
the pattern, and occasionally the ground of 
the lace. The word “point-lace,” both in 
England and America, is applied to rich and 
curiously wrought lace, seldom worn except 
in court costumes. The Belgian laces have 
also separate uses. Mechlin Point is chiefly 
employed in trimming night-dresses, pillows, 
and coverlets, Another species is commonly 
worn as an, edging, and mantillas, ball-dresses 
and negligea are commonly made of the cost- 
ly Point de Bruxelles. 

All these Jaces.are made of the finest thread, 
woven by hand, and the cost of the article 
renges from $12 to $360, and sometimes rates 
as high as $2000 ayard. This is manufactured 
in cellars, and can only be keptin good condi- 
tion ina moist atmosphere. Every thread is 
carefully examinedy and placed upon a piece 
of dark blue paper totestits quality. If there 
be the slightest unevenness-the wheel is stop- 
ped, and the thread removed» This is care- 
fully laid aside and used again. No machines 
can ever supersede the work of these fine 
spinners. The bobbins, wheels and pillows 
used in the fabrication of this article are car- 
ried from place to place; and frequently a 
work-woman may be seen at her labors in the 
public squares, or at her own door, keeping 
her eyes on the children while her fingers 
execute their task. 

There are also different classes of these 
workwomen, each having a distinct branch of 
the trade. Those who make the ground are 
styled Drocheleuses ; the design or pattern is 
called “ flowers.” All of these are ancient, at 
least three centuries old. Frequent attempts 
have been made to alter the designs, but to no 
purpose. As real connoisseurs prefer the mis- 
shapen Chinese figures and monstrous trees 
on antique porcelain, so lovers of old lace 
select the curious arabesque patterns which 
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gave been in vogue for so many hundred 


years. “At Brussels, the ornaments and 
flowers are made separately, and afterwards 
worked into the lace ground. Elsewhere, 
the ground and the patterns are worked con- 
jointly.” 


‘THE CLIMATE OF ENGLAND. 
When we speak of the climate of England, 
we take in a very wide range of temperature. 
The aig on the southwest coast of England is, 
at am. average, seven degrees higher at night 
than it is in London, and ten degrees higher 
than in the midland and eastern counties. 
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nels have been known to be frozen to death 
at their posts; neither are they so severe as 
in Rome, and many other cities which enjoy a 
much higher temperature in the summer 
months. Moreover, we are free in this coun- 
try from the malarias which prevail about 
everywhere else; so that, with all our disad- 
vanteges, we have reason to congratulate our- 
selves upon the favorable position we occupy 
on the globe. The uniform temperature of 
the Atlantic Ocean, which almost surrounds 
us, tends to preserve the moderation that so 
happily distinguishes even the changeable cli- 
mate of England. If we may judge from the 
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The harvest of the south is always a month, 
and sometimes nearly two months, in advance 
of the harvest of the north. The island of 
Great Britain is,ona small scale, a type of 
the world itself; and invalids, instead of trav- 
elling abroad for health, may easily find, 
within a few miles of home, the species of cli- 
mate which their disease requires. The heat 
may be less than it is in continental places of 


_ Tesort, but the cold is less intense also. The 


extremes of climate are both reduced and 
moderated in England in a most remarkable 
Manner. The frosts of London are not so 
severe as those of Madrid, where the senti- 


physical, intellectual and moral character of 
the English, from the duration of life, and the 
progress of civilization, there is no country in 
the world that has more cause to be thankful. 
Yet many countries have long seasons of 
cloudless skies, which we do not enjoy; they 
have vineyards, and olive gardens, and orange 
groves, of which we know nothing; but they 
also have evils to counterbalance these bles- 
sings—evils of which we are ignorant. One 
thing is balanced with another in this world. 
Blessings and banes go always together, and 
the weight of the one seems generally to cor- 
respond to that of the other. 
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THE LOVERS’ ECLIPSE. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


THE LOVEKS’ ECLIPSE, 7" 


Did you ever hear of a lucky eclipse? 

You have heard the reverse from numerous lips; 
Have heard the farmers grumble and scold 
About the weather made dull and cold, 

In planting, haying, or harvest days, 

When the sun ought to be all a-blaze, 
But forgot his family duties ‘to earth, 

Caring never a ray whether plenty or dearth 
Spread over her soil, meanwhile he was seen 
Tete-a-tete with the visitor planet between. 


But I've a story of love to tell, 
And of how an eclipse advanced it well. 


Johnny a bashful wooer was, 

Needing sun and moon to aid his cause; 

For when Sue frowned, as sometimes she would, 
He could not utter or bad or good; 

And when she smiled—O, it was so sweet, 

Could he risk again the frown to meet! 

So of all the things he didn’t dare, 

Was to put the question plain and fair, 

Though he strove to speak it with giant strife— 
“Busan dear, will you be my wife?” 


Till once in the noon of a summer day, 

When the sky was fair and the breeze at play, 
A black hand seemed to grasp at the sun, 
Which yielded his bright beams one by one, 
Till scarce the rim of his fount of light 
Distinguished the day from utter night. 


At the cottage door of the Widow Winn 

Was heard a rap, and Johnny looked in, 

Asking, with slightly stammering lips— 

“ Wanidn’t you like to see the eclipse ? 

The villagers one and all are out, 

It is best seen from the vale, no doubt.” 

Though why best there he didn’t say, 

And I could not should [ try all day. 

But this is true, that it came to pass, 
Looking at kim and his well-smoked glass, 

Sue replied, smiling out of her eyes of blue— 

“ Kind of you, John, don’t care if I do!” 


She donned the pink scarf that was light as the 
breeze, 

And walked by his side, ‘neath some old, old 
trees, 
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Whose branches seemed woven with warp and 
with woof, 

A spot from the villager crowd quite aloof: 

Though why choose that spot for a look at the 
sky, 

Excuse me again, for can't tell you why. 

They seated themselves on a root gnarled and 


gross, 

There was space for but two, and that sitting 
close, 

And then Susan sighed with her bright eyes 


downcast— 
“ What if an eclipse, John, forever should last?” 


- And John, like herself, looking down and not up, 


Replied, “I can think of a bitterer cup. 

Can fancy @ life all more cheerless and dark 

Thaw earth, should yon sun ne’er rekindle his 
” 


Here Susan bent lower, and plucked at the sod, 


And heard not the wondering twitter of birds, 

As they perched overhead in the strange dusky 
light, 

Asking each of its mate, “Is it day, love, or 
night?” 

And, Johnny, he could not tell how it was done, 

Told Susan she was his sweetness and éun, 

That sad would his life be, one long dreary day, 

Except she his love with her love could repay. 


Then there fell on his senses somewhat like a 
swoon, 

He knew of no midnight, he knew of no noon, 

But thought of the swarms of his father’s bees; 

Not their stings, but their honey—while down 
through the trees 

Come the tone of a zephyr, like silver bell— 

“ Joy to the lovers—all is well!” 

And he knew that a heart beat near his own, 

An amulet, saving from all ills known. 

So easy !—he thought in his happiness’ flow, 

Why had he not ventured this long time ago! 


Then sudden spoke Sue, with her strawberry lips, 
“ Dearest John, we haven’t yet seen the eclipse.” 
And lo! it was over; the sun from the west 
More splendidly glowed for his noontide rest. 
The villagers long had been gone from the lea, 
Widow Winn in her cottage was waiting her tea. 
Johnny saw as they rose from the gnarled old 


root, 

He had ground the smoked glass into dust with - 
his foot. 

“ So perish,” jhe said—he was eloquent still— 

“ The fears which my hope dimmed, which fet- 
tered my will.” 

And Sue frowned no more, only blushing to hear 

They must married be ere the end of the year. 
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POPULAR ENLIGHTENMENT. 


Perhaps the most debased and degraded 
portion of the human race is to be found on 
the shores of Australia. At least the Austra- 
lian negro has been generally pointed to as oc- 
cupying the lowest grade in the scale that 
measures human advancement from the almost 
commingling of humanity with the beasts of 
the field, till it touches theprecincts of an all 
but angelic intelligence. The sooty, red, 
woolly-haired, protrusive lip and naked savage 
of the great Australian continent moves hither 
and thither, in quest of his precarious food, 
without a home or settled dwelling-place. He 
picks up the roots or fruits that chance or 
nature throws in his way, without forethought 
or a provident anticipation of the future; and 
when the stern necessities of hunger compel 
he devours even the putrid offal of the deep, 
or the nastiest vermin:he is,gble to seize. 

The past is to him only yesterday, and the 
future scarcely more than the morrow. An- 
cestral monuments he has none—written docu- 
ments, fraught gvith the cogitations of other 
times, he has none—and any instrumentality 
fitted to awaken, and widen the intellectual 
activity and comprehension of a present or 
approaching generation he has none. His con- 
dition is that.of the wild prunus malus, on the 
side of the gloomy mountain. It vegetates, it 
blossoms, it bears fruit and propagates its 
kind, but never does it indicate a movement 
towards that gorgeous and diversified fruit- 
bearing fertility, which it assumes under the 
genial auspices of man. So he, in these Aus- 
tral regions, stunted, dwarfed, debased, touch- 
ing the zero of human nature in mind anf 
body, lives and moves and continues his race ; 
but upward movement toward a wider intelli- 
gence, a more comprehensive survey of life in 
its origin and end, never appears within a cir- 
cle of the most limited amount of thinking 
and the most sensual desires, amid which his 
physico-mental being passes from the hour 
that ushers him on the earth, till he returns 
whence he came. If we take up such a being 
and place him side by side with one of the 
most cultivated and enlightened of the Euro- 
pean nature—a Newton or a Humboldt—what 
an almost immeasurable chasm lies between ! 


SoLiTuDE.—That which happens to the 
soil when it ceases to be cultivated by the 
social man, iappens to himself when he fool- 
ishly forsakes society for solitude; the bram- 
bles grow up in his desert heart. 
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THE CITY OF CRACOW. 

This ancient city is one hundred and fifty 
miles from Warsaw, in a south-southwest di- 
rection. It has three suburbs, and is sur- 
ruunded by promenades. It is irregularly 
built, but clean, and has a spacious square. 
The houses are in general large, but most of 
them are in a state of decay, as are also a 
great number of its churches. It contains 
many ancient and interesting edifices, the 
principal of which is the cathedral, where 
were formerly deposited the crown jewels and 
regalia, and where lie the remains of many 
of the ancient kings of Poland. It was also 
the place prescribed by the constitution for 
their coronation. It has fifty altars, and above 
twenty chapels. The castle, called the Konigs- 
burg, founded about A. D, 700, is a spacious 
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house, arsenal, capuchin convent, and a nun- 
nery. It is the residence of the principal 
magistrates of the canton, and the place in 
which the Landsgemeinde, or supreme coun- 
cil of the Inner Rhodes, annually meets. 
The inhabitants are partly employed in agri- 
culture, but principally in weaving and bleach- 
ing, and have considerable trade in linen, 
cotton, saltpetre, whetstones, millstones, and 
timber. A few miles southeast, are the min- 
eral springs and baths of Weisbad, and north, 
the village of Gais, both noted resorts of 
invalids. 


THE DAGOBAH OF THUPHARAMAYA. 

Anuradhapura, or Anarajapoora, the an- 
cient capital of Ceylon, is now a mags of 
ruins. A few native huts contain all the in- 
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structure. The other remarkable edifices are 
the Episcopal palace, and the old town hall. 
The contains a university, a college, a 
school of arts, an academy of painting, a 
public library, etc.—the latter having 30,000 
printed volumes, and 4500 MSS. The city 
was founded in the thirteenth century, and is 
said to have been at one time very flourishing, 
having had an extensive commerce, and a 
largé population. The wealthier classes in 
Cratow are Germans, those in the suburbs 
mostly Jews. 
APPENZELL, SWITZERLAND. 

Appenzell is a town in Switzerland, beauti- 
fully situated in a valley, yet still some 2500 
feet above the sea. Its houses, chiefly of 
wood, are ill built, and it contains a town- 


habitants of this once densely populated city ; 
and it is questionable if even these would long 
remain in the place, were not Anuradhapura 
the seat of a district court, and a government 
agency. The country around is desolate, un- 
healthy, and naturally uninteresting; and the 
ruins are surrounded by dense masses of 
jungle. The walls of Anuradhapura were 
built about the year A. D. 60, and their re- 
mains still exist. They enclose a space of 
sixteen miles square, or an area of 256 square 
miles, and are built due north aad south, east 
and west. In this vast space, besides the 
buildings of the city, there were of course in- 
cluded extensive gardens, water-courses, etc. 
The ruins are,eharacterized by an immense 
number of stone pillars, generally square, 
which meet the eye on é@very side; carved 
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stones in great multitudes, some in the form 
of bullocks, and of lions’ heads, and portions 
of sculptured columns lie scattered about in 
all directions, evidencing the state of refine- 
ment to which the inhabitants of this once 
populous city had attained. The main streets 
appear to have been as broad as the widest 
streets in New York at the present day. One 
of the earliest existing buildings, which is in 
an excellent state of preservation, is the 
Thupharamaya Dagobah, erected B. C. 307. 
It consists of a dome-shaped mass of brick- 
work, surmounted by a tapering spire, and 
standing on a square-flagged platform. The 


entire erection is about fifty feet high. It is 


surrounded by long, slender, well-proportion- 
ed,columns, each consisting of two blocks of 
granite, the one forming a square base and 
octagonal shaft, both together about twenty- 
two feet long; the other forming the capital, 
richly decorated with small human figures 
standing round the lower part of the project- 
ing ornament, and adding about two feet to 
the height of the pillars. There were origin- 
ally one hundred and eight of these pillars, 
standing in four rows, on the platform round 
the dagobah. This dagobah, though by no 
means the largest, is the most elegant struc- 
ture of the kind in the city, and is, besides, 
one of the finest extant remains of Singhalese 
art. Probably the most remarkable ruins in 
this ancient capital, are the remains of the 
numerous pillars which formerly supported 
the Lowa Maha Paya, or brazen palace of the 
priests; one of the largest buildings that ever 
existed in the East, and built one hundred 
and fifty years before our era, by Dutugaimono. 
It was two hundred and twenty-five feet 
square, and of the same height, supported by 
160 stone pillars, forming a square, with 
forty on each side. The pillars are nearly all 
standing, though in various states of preserva- 
tion; time, and the wants of some of the 
later monarchs, having made great havoc 
among them. They are generally about 
twelve feet high, those in the centre being 
twice as thick as those outside. From the 
small interspaces, it is evident they were in- 
tended to be built upon; and history informs 
us that, when first erected, the Lowa Maha 
Paya consisted of nine stories in height, each 
containing one hundred apartments. In the 
centre of this palaee stood an ivory throne. 
To particularize all the interesting remains of 
this city, would greatly exceed our limits. 
We cannot, however, pass over in silence the 
Ruanwelle Dagobah, originally two hundred 


and seventy feet high, and standing on a plat- 
form paved with granite, five hundred feet 
square; nor the granite trough, said to have 
been made for Dutugaimoni, for the purpose 
of holding his elephants’ food, and at which six 
of these animals might feed without incom- 
moding each other, composed of a single 
block of stone, and having an excavation nine 
feet long by four broad, and two and a half 
deep. It is to be remarked, that in all these 
interesting remains of Singhalese art, and 
evidences of Singhalese refinement and power, 
the more ancient structures are decidedly su- 
perior to those of a more modern date. Anu- 
radhapura appears to have been founded about 
B. C. 540, by Anuradha, a follower of Wijeya, 
who had shortly before invaded the island. It 
was greatly enlarged and improved by the 
usurper Pandukabhayo, who,in B. C. 437, 
made it the capital of the island. He ap-~ 
pointed five hundred chandalas, or people of 
low caste, to be scavengers in the city; two 
hundred to be night men, one hundred and 
fifty to be carriers of corpses, and an equal 
number to be engaged at the cemetery. In 
the year B. C. 807, in the reign of Tisso, the 
sacred Bo-tree of Gotamo was transported 
from the banks of the Ganges to this place. 
From this period to the Christian era, and for 
three centuries thereafter, the city seems to 
have been in its most flourishing condition. 
The first blow to its prosperity appears to 
have come from the wavering monarch Maha- 
sen, who reigned in the third century. He 
became attached to the heterodox Buddhistic 
sect, and employed his power in the destruc- 
tion of the great buildings occupied by the 
more numerous and more orthodox commu- 
nity. Subsequently his opinion changed, and 
he endeavored to restore what he had for- 
merly destroyed. Its prosperity received a 
further check in the fifth century, from a 
twenty-four years’ struggle between several 
Malabar invaders and the royal race. It was 
finally deserted by the royal line in the year 
A. D. 769. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made to restore it by a Singhalese monarch, 
in the eleventh century. 


Riches oftentimes, if nobody takes them 
away, make to themselves wings and fly away; 
and truly, many a time the undue sparing of 
them is but letting their wings grow, which 
makes them ready to fly away; and the con- 
tributing a part of them to do good only clips 
their wings a little, and makes them stay the 
longer with their owner. 
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APPENZELL, SWITZERLAND. 


NATHAN ROTHSCHILD. 

Notwithstanding bis avarice in ordinary life, 
Nathan Rothschild was fond of showing his 
wealth in luxurious entertainments and sump- 
tuous banquets, to which he invited the aris- 
tocracy of rank and birth—though not that 
of talent. Peers and princes of the blood sat 
at his table; bishops and archbishops bowed 
before him; and those who preached loudest 
against Mammon were foremost in worship- 
ping the successful representative of the gold- 
en guinea. At his grand entertainments, 
Nathan, who was really a very uneducated 
man, and scarcely able to write, covered his 
ignorance by an affected brusquerie of speech 
and manner which, though it imposed on 
some, made him extremely ludicrous in the 
eyes of others. ‘Thus he was a constant mark 
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bered that thi was the anti-moustached 
period—were shown into his private parlor at 
St. Swithin’s lane counting-house. Nathan 
bowed; the visitors bowed. Nathan arose; 
and his bearded visitors moved close up to 
him, their hands fumbling about in the pock- 
ets of their greatcoats. Nathan saw it at a 
glance—the moustached fellows had come to 
shoot him, their hands searching for deadly 
weapons in their pockets. Quick as lightning, 
Nathan took up his brass-bound ledger and 
hurled it at the heads of the strangers, at the 
same time screaming “ Murder!” in a parox- 
ysm of fright. The screams brought all the 
clerks and porters of the house into the sanc- 
tum of the millionaire. Explanations took 
place, when it was found that the two mous- 
tached strangers were rich bankers from 
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for the satirists of the day. His huge and 
slovenly appearance; the lounging attitude he 
assumed when leaning against his pillar at the 
Royal Exchange; his rugged speech, with 
strongly marked Jewish accent and idiom, 
made caricature easy, and gave him up a 
helpless victim to his enemies. Of these he 
had many—some of them created, no doubt, 
by envy—but also a large number of others 
whom he had ruined, or who fancied them- 
selves ruined by him. Few weeks passed in 
the latter part of his career without his re- 
ceiving threatening letters, informing him that 
unless he should deposit a certain sum of 
money at a certain place he would be shot, or 
poisoned, or, more liberally, blown up in his 
house at Piccadilly. These threats sometimes 
took such ag effect upon Nathan Rothschild 
as to haunt him like @ nightmare. One day 
two tall, moustached men—it must be remem- 


\ 


abroad, who, with a little nervous anxiety in 
the presence of the Cwsar of the Stock Ex- 
change, had fumbled in their pockets for let- 
ters of introduction and other necessary 
credentials. “ You must be a happy man, Mr. 
Rothschild,” said once a gentleman sitting at 
Nathan’s banqueting table, and glancing 
around at the superb appointments of his 
host. “ Happy!—me happy?” was the reply. 
“What! happy, when just as you are going to 
dine you have a letter placed in your hands, 
saying: ‘If you don’t send me £500, I will 
blow your brains out?” Happy! me happy!” 
Instead of with his wife, Nathan frequently 
slept with a pair of loaded pistols by his side. 
Poor Nathan! 

A western hunter who has always been 
victor in his grizzly fights,” thinks there is 
nothing like an overbearing disposition. 
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CALIFORNIA ANTS. 

That enemy of the hoarded sweets of the 
California housekeeper, the ant, is beyond 
counting in his annoyances this year. In the 
warmer districts of the State nothing eatable 
can be stored without attracting myriads of 
them, and the destruction they cause is really 
an important item. They have never within 
memory of the oldest settlers been so numer- 
ous in the lower levels of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin asin 1864, and in the mines, re- 
sidents inform us they invade in armies every 
pantry, kitchen and closet. If a piece of 
meat, cheese, sugar, bread or what not is laid 
down, in half an hour it will be completely 
covered over with these devouring little 
wretches and burrowed, tunneled and per- 
forated with marvellous expedition. The 


DAGOBAH OF THUPHARAMAYA. 


miners say they are laying up an early stock 
of comestibles to pass a long and heavy win- 
ter! In the vineyards and gardens as the 
fruit ripens, the ants spoil what the rascally 
birds and squirrels leave, and figs and soft 
fruits are their special delight. The ripening 
grapes around Los Angelos are a great attrac- 
tion to them, and the vineyard men run in 
distraction over their raids, and it is likely 
they will spoil the making of much good 
wine and brandy, as each of their wretched 
little bodies contains a concentrated quantity 
of a peculiar acid, sour as vinegar. Here in- 


deed is a new and strange plague, and there is © 


not only the common little go-to-the-ant-thou- 
sluggard species of California, but several 
others, some with wings and some without. 
One of these, twice as big as a flea, Lites like 
a fish-hook, while another of his fellows, of 
blood color, stings as he bites, rousing up the 
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babies and kittens to a terrible concert of 
squalls and tears in the quiet hours of the 
night. 


ANTIPATHIES AWD FEARS. 


It is difficult to account for the dislikes some 
persons have been known toentertain. Many 
instances are on record of unaccountable an- 
tipathies, so deeply rooted that no exertion of 
the mind was capable of eradicating them, 
Of this we have a striking instance in the 
brave Marquis de la Roche Jacquelin, who, 
though undaunted in the field of battle, could 
never help trembling and turning pale at the 
sight of the harmless squirrel. He was the 
first to laugh at his own weakness, but liis 
utmost efforts were unable to overcome this 
involuntary terror. Cardinals Cordona and 
Caraffa, a Venetian nobleman of the fam- 
ily of Barbarazi,and Lady Heneage, one 
ofthe maids of honor to Queen Elizabeth, 
swooned at the sight of arose. A family 
in Aquitaine entertained so great an aver- 
sion to apples, that the sight of one set 
their noses bleeding. The least particle 
of olive oil introduced into any dish, 
however well disguised, was so obnoxious 
to a Count of Darmstadt, that he was 
immediately seized with fainting fits.— 
Bartholus says he-knew a man, of a bold 
and courageous disposition, who could 
not see a dog, no matter how small, wifh- 
out immediately shaking with apprehen- 
sion, and being seized with convulsive 
trembling in his left arm and in his hand. 
Weinzithius says a person, of a noble 
family, was not able to bear the gaze of 
an old woman: and being once drawn out by 
force from his supper, into the presence of one, 
what was only intended as merriment for his 
friends ended in death to him, for he fell down 
and died onthe spot. The terrors felt by some 
persons at the various phenomena of nature 
are less unaccountable. Augustus was 80 
alarmed at meteors that he carried about him 
the skin of a calf—then thought to be an excel- 
lent guard against lightning; and during a 
thunderstorm according to Suetonius, sought 
refuge in vaults or cellars, Caligula, who 
labored under similar fears, whenever it thun- 
dered wrapped his head up in some covering 
—or, if in bed, leaped out of it, and hid him- 
selfunderneath. A bishop of Laneres, Charles 
d’Escars, always fainted at the beginning of a 
lunar eclipse, and remained insensible as long 
as it lasted. This weakness proved fatal to 
him, for, when old and infirm, having fainted, 
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ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, SAVANNAH, Ga. 


as usual, at the time of an eclipse, he was too 
weak to recover, and expired. In 1844a French 
_ soldier was obliged to quit the service because 
he could not overcome his repugnance to ani- 
' mal food. Dr. Prout knew a person on whom 
mutton acted as a poison, He could not eat 
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8T. JOHN’S CHURCH, SAVANNAH, GA. 

An officer, who has recently been released 
from a Southern prison, having been captured 
by the Confederates while operations were 
going on against Fort Pulaski, near Savannah, 
favored us with the drawing thatis delineated 


8ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, SAVANNAH, GEORGIA, 


itin any form. The peculiarity was supposed 
to be owing to caprice, but the mutton was re- 
peatedly disguised, always producing the same 
result—violent vomiting and diarrhoea. Hahn 
relates of himself that seven or eight strawber- 
ties would produce convulsions. 


on this page. It represent St. John's Episco- 

pat Church, located in the city of Savannah, on 

Ball street, just above Harris street. Our 

friend writes us in relation to the subject: 

“TI send you the drawing because the church 

possesses great interest in my eyes. It was 


j 
. 
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here that I was confined for three months 
while recovering from my wound. It was in 
that building that I learned, that there were 
Union men in the city, and that they were 
disposed to help a Federal prisoner, even if 
the Confederates, who were ever near, did 
frown upon the kindness bestowed ; but better 
than all, from the stone steps of the church, 
while 1 was taking the air, I saw, for the first 


time, the lady who is now my wife, for like a 
brave girl, she crossed the lines, when I was 
exchanged, and united her fate to mine. 
Have | not cause to like that church? ButI 
will tell you the whole story some day, unless 


I should lose my life on the field of battle,” 
We shall be glad to publish such an inter- 


esting history of adventures, and sincerely 
hope that our friend will not expose himself 
more than honor requires. 


STATEN ISLAND AND BIDDLE’S GROVE. 

We again favor our refders with another 
delightful view in the vicinity of New York 
City. The picture on page 355 is a land- 
scape, sketched from Perth Amboy, and tak- 
ing in all the varied scenes that are most 
noted and agreeable. On the left are the land- 
ing and entrance w Biddle’s Grove, and on 
the right of the picture, in the distance, is the 
profile of the south-end of Staten Island. The 
islands in the vicinity of New York are many 
of them remarkable for the beauty of their 
scenery, and they furnish many a delightful 
retreat in the summer season, from the din 
and heat of the crowded city, to the seeker of 
pleasure and recuperation of vital energy. 
Crowds of eager beings, thirsty for fresh air, 
and green woods, and pleasant exercise, rush 
from their homes to participate in enjoyments 
at once healthful and refining. These, if 
properly employed, give a delightful tone to 
the physical system, And prepare one to lay 
hold with fresh energy of the tools and appli- 
ances of working life. 


FORT BENRY AND CEDAR ISLAND. 

The pretty landscape on page 356 repre- 
sents Fort Henry and Cedar Island, Kingston, 
U.C. We see on the left, the long,embattled 
lines of Fort Henry, on a point overlooking 
the town of Kingston, while on the island in 
front, Cedar, is a picturesque Martello tower. 
The harbor is defended by several other Mar? 
tello towers. The name of this kind of tower 
is a corruption from Mortella, in Corsica, 
where a certain strong tower maintained a 
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determined resistance to a superior English 
force, in 1794, In consequence of the great 
strength exhibited by this fort, the British 
government erected twenty-seven similar 
towers on the coast of Kent, at intervals of 
about a quarter of a mile, as a defence against 
the threatened invasion from France. They 
are circular, with walls of great thickness, and 
roof bomb-proof. One traversing gun is 
mounted upon each, in working which, the 
men are secured by a high parapet. They are 
surrounded by a deep, dry ditch; the entrance 
is by a door several feet from the ground, 
approach to whieh is then cut off by drawing 
up the latter, The ordinary guard consists 
-of from six totwelve men. The Indian name 
of Kingston is Cadaracqui. The French com- 
menced building a fort here in 1672, under 
the orders of M. de Courcelles, then governor 
of Canada, and it was finished by his suc- 
cessor, Count Frontenac. In 1688, upon hear- 
ing of the capture of Montreal by the Indians, 
the garrison abandoned the fort, leaving slow- 


- matches. burning in connection with a train 


of powder leading to the magazine, in order 
to destroy the work. By some mismanage- 
ment, however, this purpose was defeated. 
The position was again garrisoned by the 
French, in 1689, and held by them till 1758, 
at which time an expedition under Colonel 
Bradstreet embarked from Oswego, and after 
two days’ hard fighting, obtained possession, 
and destroyed the fort and vessels. The 
peace of 1762 extinguished the French title, 
and the English named it Kingston. It is 
now one of the most important towns in 
Canada, and, next to Quebec, the most strong- 
ly fortified. 


COUBSING. 

As early as about B. C. 400, Xenophon 
wrote a treatise on coursing. The Gauls, it 
appears, first introduced this healthful exer- 
cise. Early in the morning, the serfs of the 
nobles went out with the dogs to find the 
hares; after which the masters went in pur- 
suit of them, In the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, when the ladies of the court, instead of 
tea and bread-and-butter, took for their 
breakfast good roast beef, washed down by 
stout brown ale, and then spent a whole day 
on horseback, coursing was so popular a 
recreation that her majesty ordered the 
Duke of Norfolk to draw up a code of laws 
for its regulation, which even now is held in 


great respect by sportsmen. 
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LEAVES FROM A BLOCKADER’S LOG. 
MYSTERIES OF THE MIDDLE WATCH. 


BY CLEW GARNET. 


“TuerE! By hemp! There goes that lee 
fore-topsail sheet again. Mr. Garnet, there’s 
more than accident, taut strain, or bad iron, 
in those sheets going that way. Always the 
lee sheet, and in the middle watch, too. How 
many times does this make in the two weeks 
we have been dodging about these confounded 

breakers ?” 

“Nine, since we began to log the thing, sir; 
and some four or five, I think, before we 
thought it so singular as to merit a notice in 
the journal. Indeed nearly every night, and 
just about this hour, too—since Jack Dalton 
went overboard from the lee foreyard, those 
sheets have parted in the same manner, and 
always near the sheeve-hole. The opinion is 
becoming popular among the men forward, 
that it is Jack’s spirit does the mischief for 
spite.” 

“For spite, Mr, Garnet? What spite could 
Jack Dalton, or Jack’s spirit—if the rascal 
ever had such an article—have against the 
ship, or any one on board of her, think you ?” 

“Thave no definite idea upon the subject, 
Captain Oswald; but among the crew, the 
report is current that Dalton had seen a good 
deal of service in a ‘ black-bird catcher, and 

shot long singe was second in command of a 
craft whose avocation was a shade or two 
blacker than that of the slave thief. Besides, 
you will please recollect, sir, that the fellow 
had only been liberated from the ‘ brig,’ and a 
set of double irons, an hour before he was 
ordered aloft to clear that stun’-sail downhaul 
from the sheeve-hole of the lee fore-topsall 
sheet,” 

“Ah, yes; he was ironed and sent to the 
brig for disobedience of orders, and insolence 
to Mr. Martingale, the officer of the deck; 
and I am informed he threatened to have re- 

’ venge for the indignity, as the rascal termed 
it; upon the ship and her officers. Do you 
believe the fellow accidentally fell overboard, 
Mr. Garnet ?” 

“Why, yes, sir, I should think so, certainly ; 
surely he could not have been so foolhardy as 
to have jumped intentionally from the yard, 
off outside here, and in a stiff breeze, at 
night.” 


“Possibly he might. Do you happen to 
remember how the fellow swam for three 
hours in rough water, at the time our boat 
swamped inside the Rattlesnake Shoals, when 
we first came on the station here? I have an 
idea that when Jack Dalton went overboard 
from that starboard fore-yardarm, we were 
within a few cables’ length of the outer buoy 
of the Maffit Channel, though it was so dark 
one could not have seen a frigate three hand- 
spikes’ lengths from our rail. And then, 
though the breeze was so stiff that the old 
barkie was lying low down to it, yet the 
water, you will remember, was as smooth as a 
fish pond. Jack could have swam all night 
in such water; besides, he never once cried 
out for help—that tells against the dive being 
an accidental one.” 

“ Yes, sir, it does argue that Jack Dalton 
didn’t care particularly to come back aboard 
the Braziliero again that night. Otherwise, if 
he had been afloat, he would have answered 
some of our hails, and got picked up by some 
one of ou: boats, I remember I had a tedious 
two hours’ pull that night; first looking for 
the man, and then seeking the ship again; 
for it came on so thitk within ten minutes 
after our boats were afloat, that we couldn’t 
see her signal lights half a cable’s fength. I 
shall always believe that the indistinct, black- 
looking objects I reported to have passed that 


-night, close in with the southern point of the 


shoal, were rebel barges, lying on their oars 
off there, watching for somebody or some- 
thing.” , 


“So shall I, Mr. Garnet; and I shall also 
always believe that we came within the toss 
of a marline-spike of piling the ship up on the 
Rattlesnake, during the confusion that fol- 
lowed that fellow’s going overboard. We 
were actually within the line of breakers 
when we got her head round offshore. Had 
we gone on the shoal that night, I think we 
should have had a whole swarm of these sneak- 
ing pirates cn our decks in a quarter less-no- 
time, and then good-night to our blockade 
service.” 

“ But, sir, allowing that Dalton did actually 
leap intentionally from the yard, and escaped 
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drowning, in what le way could, or can 
he affect these topsail sheets ?” 

“Ay—or if drowned. either—that’s what 
puzzles me. Why, the ghosts of all the rebels 
in Dixie couldn’t part one of those sheets, 
They ought to bear a fifteen horse-power 
strain. The mystery of their going as they 
do, is ahead of my navigation, But I think 
we are quite close enough in, sir. How’s her 
head there, Mr. Azimuth ?” 

“ Northwest by west, sir.” 

“Very well. What water have we?” 

“ Deep four, sir.” 

“Ay, we're near enough, and will tack 


In twenty minutes. we were on the oppo- 
site tack, with braces hauled taut, sails trim- 


med, ropes coiled down, the watch piped 


below, everything snug and shipshape, and the 
blockading barque Braziliero was stretching 
away to the southward, jogging leisurely 
along under single-reefed topsails and main 
course hanging in brails. 

_Itis probable enough, and quite natural, 
too, that some unprofessional, fresh-water 
readers may make the inquiry, “What are 
these topsail sheets you are telling us of, and 
making the burden of your middle-watch 
mystery ?” 

Well, my dear sir, madam, miss, or master; 
if you will but listen quietly a few moments 
just here, while our ship is standing off on her 
port tack, I’ll endeavor to educate you. 

A topsail sheet is n all the unnautical 
world very naturally suppose, a great ex- 
panse of woven and sewed-together canvas, 
fashioned inte a sail. Nothing like it, On 
the contrary, a topsail sheet is an iron fabric— 
a chain, proportionate in size and strength to 
the magnitude of the sail to which it is 
attached, The sheet is secured by a shackle 
to the lower corners or clews of the topsails, 
and then being passed through a sheeve-hdle 
at the ends of the lower yards, is led in along 
underneath the yard, rove through iron quar- 
ter blocks close to the mast, and thence down 
to the decks so that hauling on the shect 
from below brings the clew of the sail down, 
and out to the sheeve-holes, thus distending 
the foot of the topsail from end to end of the 
yard. By letting go the sheet on deck, and 
hauling on the clew and buntlines, the sail is 
drawn up in festoons to the topsail vende, 
paratory to furling. 

There you have the definition and ‘office of 
a topsail sheet; and it may be just as well to 
add, that ours, of the blockading barque Bra- 
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ziliero, were of three eighth iron, faithfully 
made and thoroughly tested; as all nautical 
chains are, and competent to a fair strain that 
would have taken our new No. 2 Russia duck 
fore-topsail in lint from the bolt ropes, with- 
out budging a link. So it was small wonder 
that when our stout fore-topsail sheets went 
as they did, with a whit—wang!. always the 
lee one, and always about the same hour ip 
the middle watch—that we should marvel, 
and whisper to each other, that ghosts, or 
witches, or Lucifer, were wrenching the links 
out of that chain, 

As our orders were positive, and explicit 
to keep the sharpest possible. watch on the 
Maffit Channel leading into Charleston, and as 
at that early period of the war our block- 
aders were few and scattering, it behoved us 
to be always vigilant, active, and on the look- 
ovt for blockade runners—much more nu- 
merous then, than of late—and always on the 
alert to guard against a surprise from some of 
the infernal machines, marine nondescripts, 
and boat flotillas, with which the ever active 
rebs up inside were continually menacing us, 

Our practice from the first day of our com- 
ing on the station, had been, to hug close in to 
the chops of the channel during the night; 
often standing along up it a mile or two, back- 
ing and filling, veering and hauling; crew at 
quarters, batteries scaled, magazine open, 
guns shotted, gunners stationed, and every 
soul, fore and aft, with both eyes wide open 
on a bright lookout for any attempted surprise, 
or to detect any sneaking iuward, or outward 
bound blockade runner who might seek to™ 
slide past us under the friendly cover of dark- 
ness. 

Then always towards the end of the middle 
watch, we stretched out seaward, until hav- 
ing gained an offing of ten miles or so, we 
furled top-gallant sails, brailed in our spanker, 
hauled up fore-topsail and courses, and lay 
by there comfortably and quietly through the 
day, giving the crew plenty of time to eat, 
rest, sleep, or dispose themselves as they saw 
proper. About sunset always, we were stand- 


been built for the Rio 


‘trade—was a full clipper, a beautiful craft, 


light draught, sailed like a witch, worked 
like a pilot boat, and we, having learned all 
her fine points, knew how to handle her toa 
charm, and as besides having two first class 
Charleston pilots on board, there were three 
of us quarter-deck gentlemen, who knew 
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every crook and turn, in and out, swash and 
sand spit, about the Maffit Channel and Rat- 
tlesnake Shoals; so that there was little dan- 
ger of our getting entangled among the 
intricacies of the passage, or being caught up 
by the keel on any of the treaeherous knobs 
and sand spits, plenty enough within the out- 
er line of breakers, 

Ever since the night when Dalton so un- 
ceremoniously left us, our nocturnal tactics 
had undergone a radical change. Indeed 
such a change was essential to our safety; 
for whenever we happened to be picking our 
night path in among those intricate, winding 
perplexities—bang—would go that inevitable 
lee fore-topsail sheet, setting the huge sail to 
slatting and walloping like mad, everybody 
on deck in absolute confusion for a few mo- 
ments ; often bringing the ship head to wind, 
catching her flat aback and sending her crab- 
ae off backwards; often with a shoal, or 

sand spit not half a cable’s length astern of 
her. Twice, she was within very nearly noth- 
ing of going slap ashore on the lee bank, 
before we could get her filled away on the 
right tack so as to clew off into the channel 
again. 
. Se our practice of late had been, never to 
venture within the shoals, or far up the Maf-* 
fit Channel, during the middle watch, but to 
hover off outside the point of breakers—now 
and then making a sweep down to the outer 
buoy of the channel, always careful, whenever 
the wind was anywise on shore, to have 
plenty of working room between us and any 
danger to leeward; so that when our topsail 
sheet parted—which we at last learned to look 
for in every middle watch; we should have 
ample time and space to repair damage, and 
either tack or wear ship, without confusion, 
or danger of drifting on a lee sand bank. 

Upon that partieular night, when the usual 
recurrence of the mysterious mid watch event 
dnduced the discourse logged at the 
commencement of this sketch, we had quietly 
shackled up the sheet, hauled home again, 
tacked ship, and under easy sail had been 
standing off shore, heading about south-south- 
east for an hour or so, going along by log six 
knots, and I had just passed my “ Thank you, 
sir,” to Captain Oswald, who had a moment 
before invited me to step below with him, and 
have a taste or two of some remarkably fine 
old “South Side,” which by an unfortunate 
accident to an inward-bound Anglo rebel 
blockade runner, had found its way into the 
captain's locker, instead of the cellar of some 


Southern “chivalry”. for whom it was in- 
tended. My fvot was on the second step, 
following my commander’s lead, when our 
progress was arrested by the clear, distinct 
cry of the forecastle lookout: 

“ Where away?” 

“A point or so on the lee bow, sir.” 

In ten seconds I was on the top-gallant 
forecastle, scanning every fathom of visible 
space down ahead and to leeward, with my 
night glass. The night, besides being nat- 
urally dark, was obscure from a sort of tena- 
cious, elastic vapor, common along the 
Southern coast during summer nights. Upon 
this occasion, the misty veil was more pro- 
voking and deceptive than usual, hanging as 
it did suspended a few fathoms above the 
surface of the ocean, and floating there, a vast, 
intangible slab of fog, under and over which 
one could see a respectable distance through 
it, not a fathom. There was no sail in sight, 
ahead, or to’ leeward. 

“ You'll have to give your eyes a holyston- 
ing, Jim. You've been sighting flying Dutch- 
men and Cape Fly-a-way this time. There’s 
no sail ahead,” I snarled, slightly soured by 
the recollections of the deferred “South 
Side,” and preparing to slide down from the 
forecastle. 


* Beg pardon, Mr. Garnet; but I think you 
were looking over that fog-field. If you'll 
only take a look under it, sir, I think you can 
see the craft.” 

“Ah, I think you're right, Jim. Sare enough ; 


there she is now. A—a—why, what the 
deuce is it? Looks like a Mackinaw birch 
bark canoe scudding under close-reefed um- 
brellas.” 

“T think, sir, it’s a chebacco boat with her 
— lug sails, You see, the peaks go up into 

this fog blanket, so we can’t see all the shape 
of ’em. 

“You are ahead of me, and right again, 
Jim. It is a chebacco boat, and standing this 
way. I can see her plainly enough now.” 

Hurrying aft to report, I found the captain 
hugging the lee main top-gallant backstay, 
and poking his long marine telescope about 
in search of the reported sail, much in the 
manner an indecisive elephant swings his 
trunk about in search of he don’t know what. 
He had fallen Into the same error that I had 
done, and was searching for the sail over the 
fog or through it, never once thinking of look- 
ing under it for a sail. 

“What is it, Mr. Garnet—a false report” 
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“No, sir, a sail. A small one certainly; 
but there she is—one of those Vineyard 
found craft they eall chebacco boats—some- 
thing like the old-fashioned New London 
pinkies; craft that never drown themselves 
or any one else. Just drop your glass below 
the fog, sir, here away, just clear of the leech 
of the foresail.” 

“Ah, yes. I have her now. Whew! what 
a cockle shell to be off here in, in rough 
weather. She’s heading this way too, I think, 
sir. Wants to speak us, it seems; so she can’t 
be a blockade runmer. How’s her head there, 
quarter-maater ?” 

“South-southeast, sir.” 

“Very well. Keep her off southeast by 
south.” 

“Ay, ay, sir—southeast by south.” 

“Forecastle there !” 

“Ay a-y-e-e, sir.” 

“ How does the boat bear now?” 

“Right ahead, sir.” 

“All right. Steady as you 0, quarter- 
master. Mr. Garnet, will you go forward if 
you please, and eun the ship so as to bring 
her down clear of the boat to wind’ard? 
‘Whoever is in her, wishes to speak us, I think; 
at all events, we must find out who they are, 


and what they want; cruising as they are in © 


blockaded water in that eggshell of a craft.” 

I went forward, according to orders, and so 
cunned the ship that within twenty minutes 
we had the little pinkey lugger dancing merri- 
ly off our port cat-head, and so close aboard 
that she nodded and jerked spitefully in the 
swash ripple of our lee bow. “Boat ahoy /” 
I hailed. There was no response; but on the 
instant the lively little eraft wore round and 
came gracefully sweeping up on the same tack 
with the barque, just in time to avoid falling 
becalmed under the lee of our vessel. 

I could distinctly make out five individual 
forms in the boat. But they were stowed 
down in the bottom of the craft, and all bun- 
died up with something, so that they looked 
just as much like a farmer’s “shock” of buck- 
wheat as anything else. Whether they were 
‘males, females, white, black, or parti-colored, 
was more than I could even guess at. I could 
only make out that there were two pair and 
an odd one—indeed they were all odd enough, 
80, far as looks went; but one pair was scuttled 
‘in’ snug, close to the foremast, two more were 
fixed just abaft the mainmast, while the fifth 
‘one was planted in the stern sheets, and had 
the management of the boat, It had only re- 
quined a few seconds to bring the boat on the 
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same tack as ourselves, and as she gathered 
way my hail was responded to in a low but 
uncommonly clear, distinct, silvery voice— 

“ Ay—a—y— Fleet.” 

“Halloa, Mr. Admiral. What squadron do 
you command ?” 

I heard a clatter aft like that of a spy-glass 
flung down upon deck, and turning my head 
I saw Mr. Azimuth, our handsome young 
quartermaster, leap from his perch on the 
weather horse block, dash across the deck to- 
wards Captain Oswald, and heard hi nexclaim: 


“What is it, Mr. Azimuth ?” inquired Cap- 
tain Oswald, half taken aback by the man’s 
impetuous manner. But instead of enlighten- 
ing the captain in any way, Paul Azimuth 
came forward like a shot, and laying himself 
out on the lee cat-head, peered down at the 
boat as if he would read her through to the 
keel, Captain Oswald followed rapidly, and 
for a few moments our curiosity was about 
equally divided between the odd acting quar- 
ter-master and the queer little craft dancing 
along there under our lee bow. At length the 
captain directed his whole attention to the 
boat. 

“ Halloa—the pinkey there.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” promptly responded the same 
boyish, musical voice that had replied to my 
hail. 

Paul Azimuth surged out a foot on the cat- 
head as if he would have launched himself 
headlong overboard. 

“What do you want?” next queried Cap- 
tain Oswald, in a tone and manner as if he 
were puzzled to decide just in what manner 
he should continue communications with the 
nondescript craft." 

“To board your ship, sir. That’s what we 
are cruising off here for.” 

At every word of this deliberately spoken 
reply Paul Azimuth had stretched his neck 
out a line longer, and jerked out along the 
cat-head, until he seemed in danger of pitch- 
ing overboard; whereupon laying violent 
hands upon the tail of his peajacket, I dragged 
him bodily in from his equivocal position; 
upon which he seized the captain by his shirt 
bosom, at the same time grabbing myself by 
the coat collar as a policeman would a thief, 
and dividing himself between the two, thus 
bewilderingly enlightened us: 

“O, Mr. Oswald—Captain Garn—I beg par- 

Oswald—it's her. Please heave 
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to—Mr. Garnet—sir—please let ’em—I tell 
ye it’s her /” 

“There, there; my dear fellow, go aft and 
be quiet. Try and get over your excitement, 
and we'll take care of the boat and those in 
it,” the captain said soothingly to the excited 
quarter-master, who quietly followed the ad- 
vice given, leaving us free again to direct our 
attention to the boat. 

It was evident that Paul Azimuth’s positive 
declaration was correct. There was a “her” 
in the boat, but who, or what particular one, 
was more than we could even guess at. Dur- 
ing Paul’s antics, the buckwheat looking cone 
in the stern sheets of the boat had uncovered 
itself of its shaggy sheathing, and stood up 
there, grasping with one hand the tiller of the 
little craft, displaying in graceful outlines a 
‘woman’s form. 

There was an awkward pause, broken finally 
by Captain Oswald, who apologetically ad- 
dressed the female commander of the boat. - 

“I beg pardon—I was not expecting to meet 
with ladies off here. I'll have the ship hove 
te directly, and accommodations prepared for 
you to come on board.” 

“No occasion for heaving to, captain, or 
making any extraordinary preparations,” re- 
plied the dimity commander of the chebacco 
boat, “Just haul the lee clew of your main- 
sail up, and hang your everyday ladder over 
the side—that’s all the accommodation I re- 
quire.” 

“Ay, ay, capt’n; your commands shall be 
obeyed,” replied Captain Oswald, bowing and 
‘politely raising his cap to the petticoat admiral. 

In ten minutes the lee clew of the mainsail 
was hauled up, side ladder slung, staunchions 
slipped, fancy man ropes rove off, and a signal 
made to the boat to come alongside. 

The four questionable shaped cones in the 
boat directly developed themselves into stal- 
wart Africans, several shades darker than mid- 
night. To these their commander gave a brief 
order, and instantly one sprang upon the bit 
of a forecastle deck ready to take a line from 
us. Another drew forth and dexterously 
poised a boat-hook, while the other two started 
the boat’s sheets just so that the luff of the 
sails lighted; the captain put her helm slight- 
ly to port, and the tiny craft dropped in to our 
gangway as gracefully as a swan drifts along- 
side its mate. The two midship darkies seized 
and steadied the man ropes, and the little 
dimity captain came up the side ladder with 
that careless, rolling swing peculiar to long 


Just one moment’s detention of the visitor 
as she steps in on deck, for a brief inspection. 

She is young, graceful, and very beautiful. 
That is apparent enough, even in the night. 
There is a savor of Byronic corsairism about 
her costume, becoming and proper enough— 
considering the times—though it be. A low- 
crowned, jet black, broad-brimmed beaver, 
turned jauntily up over the right eye, and 
under the turn-up secured the delicate wing- 
tip from the snow-white sea-gull, the plume 
inclining at several degrees angle to the left. 
Underneath the beaver’s brim a mass of black, 
glossy curls that in a better light would whis- 
per softly of warmer blood than that of purely 
Anglo Saxon veins. Then there is a blue 
frock of silk velvet, close fitting in chest, back 
and sleeves, very full ‘in the skirt, extending | 
only to the knees, buttoning like a navy regu- 
lation coat, and ornamented all down the front 
from throat to knee, with black silk and silver 
thread embroidery. A pair of light buff trow- 
sers, wide in the leg and laced with silver on 
the outer seam, and high-heeled, long-legged, 
elastic, kid boots, complete the visible costume 
of our visitor of the middle watch. Andnow, 
madam, or miss, as the case may be, we are 
ready for any communication you may have to 
make, 2 

“T would see the commander of this ves- 
sel,” the lady said, after having paused at the 
gangway a few moments, and cast a most in- 
quisitorial glance around her and upon the 
half dozen or so peajacketed gentlemen of the 
quarter-deck present. 

“You do, lady? Iam the captain of the 
ship,” replied Captain Oswald. 

“Ah, Captain Oswald, your most obedient.” - 

The lady made a step forward, paid the cus- 
tomary salute, bowed gracefully, and cordially 
held out her hand. Captain Oswald returned 
the salute, politely lifted his cap, made his 
lowest bow, and laid hold sailor fashion of the ~ 
little white, soft hand so frankly tendered 
him. 

“ May I be permitted to inquire who it is I 
have the honor of welcoming on board the 
Braziliero?” somewhat hesitatingly asked our 
modest, good looking young commander. 

“Undoubtedly, captain. There is no need 
of any concealment in that respect. I am 
Miss Landsver—Helena Landsver—daughter 
of the Netherlands consul at Charleston.” 

“T knew it—knew it at the very first word 
she spoke in the boat,” soliloquized Paul Azi- 
muth, loud enough to attract the attention of 
every one on the quarter-deck. But Miss 
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Landsver proceeded, without apparently heed- 
ing the interruption: 

“Captain Oswald, you have had, I think, 
some rather mysterious incidents or accidents 
on board your ship of late.” 

“We have had a nightly recurrence of an 
event, Miss Landsver—whether it be incident, 
accident, or witchcraft, is more than we are 
able to discover, or even imagine.” 

“Yes, the parting of your lee foretopsail 
sheet every night in the middle watch, and 
always when you were in the tortuous wind- 

ings of the Maffit Channel, or close in with the 
breakers.” 

“Yes, Miss Landsyer; and at least three 
times we have been within an ace of getting 
the ship hopelessly ashore on account of that 
» sheet going as it does. Of late we have not 
dared to venture inside the outer channel 
buoys at night,” 

“Has the accident occurred to-night, 
sir?” 

“Yes, within these twohours. We had just 
got all shipshape again, when we made your 
boat. It isa mystery I would give a great 
deal to have unraveled.” 

“ Then, perhaps, Captain Oswald, you would 
give me permission to remain on board your 
‘ship for forty-eight hours or so, in exchange 
for the knowledge you require ?” 

“Ay, Miss Landsver, for life, if the option 
was solely with myself. But seriously, lady, 
what is it you would propose ?” 

“Simply to furnish you with the informa- 
tion rs seek, captain, But firstly, which 
watch is on duty at present ?” 

“ The starboard one, tiss.” 

“And the larboard watch are all below, 
think you, captain ?” 

“Yes—that is, I think so—I'l! ascertain. 
Mr. Cringle, do me the favor to pass forward 
and see if any of the larboard watch are on 
deck.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” responded the boy ensign on 
duty, and within three minutes he reported: 

“ Not a man on the larboard watch been on 
_ deck, sir, since they were piped below.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Cringle. Miss Landsver, 
you hear the officer’s report.” 

* © Yes, and—one Jack or John Dalton, whom 
you somehow lost overboard a few weeks since 
was in the larboard watch?” 

“ Fle was, certainly; but my dear Miss—” 

“No, sir; I am not your dear miss. But 
. that is foreign. This mission of mine is seri- 
_ 008. That which I have to communicate con- 
“cern the safety of your ship and yourselves. 


These gentlemen present are all discreet, reli- 
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able ani loyal, I presume ?” 
“Mos! certainly, Miss Landsver. I can 


‘answer for every officer in this ship as I can 


for myself. Allow me to present to you Mr, 
Garnet, executive officer of the U. 8. ship 
Braziliero.” 

“Ah, Mr. Garnet, I am delighted to meet 
you again. I have a grateful recollection of a 
brief acquaintance with you once, away up 
among the Peaks of Otter. But really, gen- 
tlemen, we have other and more important 
duties in hand now, than ceremonious intro- 
ductions. At another time I shall be very 
happy to knowyou all. I think I may rely on 
you that not a thought of anything I have 
thus far communicated shall find its way 
among the crew.” 

Every one of us, with the exception of Paul 
Azimuth, cheerfully gave his word of honor 
that nothing that had transpired should reach 
the berth deck. Paul, poor fellow, though 
vivacious as a macpie, was so overwhelmed 
and dumbfounded with something, that he was 
as mute as astock fish. But Paul was safe for 
silence. 

“Thank you, gentlemen. And now, Cap- 
tain Oswald, there are in my boat four faithful 
black fellows, who were my father’s property. 
But he offered them their freedom on condition 
of their bringing me safely through rebel and 
Federal guardships and blockaders alongside 
your ship. The shrewd, brave boys have per- 
formed all their duty faithfully, and are now 
free. I shall give to each one of them, by my 
father’s orders, five hundred dollars, and what 
I ask of you, captain, is that you will receive 
them on board and make them comfortable 
until I shall leave your ship ,when I shall pre- 
sent them with my little fairy alongside there, 
that they may go whither they please. They 
are all capital sailors, and if they can be in- 
duced to enter the service, you would find 
them a valuable acquisition, especially off 

Charleston here. Should you care to have 
1 on captain, I shall advise them to join your 


- Thank you, Miss Landsver, the services of 
those boys would be invaluable to us, and I 
shall be most happy to receive and have them 
rated as abh. seamen.” 

“Very weli, captain; we will settle all that 
to-morrow. At present I would advise you to 
have the boys quartered aft here, where they 
can have no possible communication with your 
people ; for though unusually intelligent, they 
might forget their prudence and suffer some- 
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thing to escape them which ought not to. My 
boat may be dropped astern. You will be too 
far.off shore during the day for any inshore 
rebels to see her with the best glass in 
Carolina.” 
“Your suggestions shall be faithfully at- 
‘tended to, Miss Landsver, and now—” 

“Ah, yes. And now, Captain Oswald, here 
is the information that concerns yourself, your 
ship, her officers and crew. My advice is that 
you first peruse the contents of this packet 
hy yourself. After you shall have reflected 
sufficiently upon the subject, confide in whom 

you please.” 

Miss Landsver drew from an inner pocket 
of her red rover- fashioned frock, a small paper 
parcel, which she handed to Captain Oswald. 

“T shall follow your advice, lady; but will 
you be pleased to walk down into the cabin? 
My steward shall—” 

“ No, I thank you, captain—not at present. 
Iam notin the least weary, and not so delicate 
as to fear a puff or two of salt water breeze— 
night though it is. Go down, Captain Os- 
wald, don’t stand on ceremony with me. I 
shall make myself entirely at home here, and 
find my way to the cabin readily enough, 
when I am weary of the deck.” 

For a brief space of time after Captain 
Oswald passed out of sight, the beautiful girl 
stood there silent, thoughtful, motionless. 
Then as if moved by some sudden impulse, 
she turned towards the quarter-master who 
was leaning on the capstan head, with his cap 
dangling negligently in his left hand, and his 
face quite hidden in the hollow of his right 
arm. The girl walked quietly over, and stood 
there close by the young officer’s side for a 
few moments; and then passing her arm 
tenderly around his neck, she drew his hand- 
some face up from its hiding place, and mur- 
, uring low and musically, “ Dear Paul,” she 

put back with her hand the brown curls from 

his forehead, bent and kissed him on the lips 
just as honestly and innocently, as if he had 
been her brother, or five years her husband. 

That loving caress was a talisman that 
restored all Paul Azimuth’s natural hilarity 
instanter;. but. he eould not quite pass into 

_ oblivion Miss Landsver’s apparent indiffer- 
ence towards himself during her conversation 
with Captain Oswald; and so he took occasion 
to remind her of it—though very delicately, 
however. 

“Now, my dear, brave Paul, you are not 
jealous an atom I know, only a trifle sensitive. 

» But you are unjust, Paul. Don’t you remem- 


ber when Sumter was attacked, and all your 
hatred of secession, all your loyalty to the 
Union was aroused, when you were cursing 
traitors, and preparing to hurry North and 
enter the navy; how, when I, as your afflanc- 
ed wife, though approving your devotion, 
plead with, and besought you to remain pas- 
sive, and not leave us—how almost spurning 
me, you bade me bear in‘mind that love must 
yield to duty, that a thousand afflanced wives 
with the wealth of the universe, could not 
tempt you to remain inactive while traitors 
were insulting our glorious flag, and seeking 
to overthrow our Union. I loved you the 
more for your loyalty, Paul, and bade you go, 
though it broke my heart almost. And now 
you chide me because I could not put by the 
information I have risked so much to obtain, 
and bring safely hither; for the sake of gratify- 
ing our own selfish desires—O, Paul!” 

“Forgive me, dear Helena, I was a selfish 
fool.” 

“Only a trifle selfish, my brave, generous 
Paul. Nota mite foolish. But you are for- 
given on promise of future good behaviour.” 

Paul readily gave the required parole and 
escorted his affianced wife to the cabin just as 
Captain Oswald re-appeared on deck. 

“ Well, Mr. Garnet, I am master of our 
mystery of the middle watch.” 

“ Indeed, sir 2” 

“Yes; but as it is scarcely prudent to com- 
municate it publicly here on deck, I think it 
best that you take these papers brought off by 


* Miss Landsver, read them at your leisure, and 


then communicate the contents to whom you 
will of the officers to-morrow, while the crew 
are mostly out of hearing.” 

So down I went to my state-room, and/into 
a perusal of the papers; but as I was off into 
a five fathom sleep before I had waded 
through the second paragraph, I learned 
nothing much of the mystery that night, and 
considering the whele matter over during my 
morning watch on deck, I came to the con- 
clusion that the captain was enough to know 
all about the affair, until it should become 
gradually developed by the directed course 
of events, which I knew well enough it would, 
under ‘his administration. Paul Azimuth, 
however, was better educated, and less dis- 
posed to sleep; and as he passed that watch 
below in close proximity to the ex-comman- 
der of the chebacco boat, I think he had the 
whole contents of the despatches with verbal 
compound addition, So, as Paul was an officer 
of my side of the ship, I bad from him during 
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watch, all the important points, and many of 
the details. 

We were lying as usual during the daytime 
in fine weather, under our main-topsail and 
jib, with all light sails furled, and fore-topsail 
hauled up by the clew and buntlines, and the 
bell had just struck one (half past eight) in 
the forenoon watch. 

Captain Oswald came on deck, and care- 

_ lessly invited me to a seat under the awning, 
from whence a conversation carried on in an 
ordinary tone would not be very likely to be 
overheard by any one: 

“Well, what do you think of the mystery 
now, Mr. Garnet ?” 

“Why, now that I know it all, it seems so 
ridiculously simple, that I think we ought to 
have discovered it ourselves long ago.” 

“How could we? You will recollect the 
sheet always went at the sheeve hole, when 
the sail was sheeted chock home; so that the 
broken link invariably dropped overboard and 
was lost. 

“True enough, sir. I didn’t think of that. 
Why, we might have watched forty years, and 
then failed of discovering the mystery.” 

“Exactly, Mr. Garnet. But we have it 
now, and if we don’t turn it to our own 
advantage, it’s our own fault.” 

“In what manner, Captain Oswald?” 

T'll enlighten you after awhile. By- 
the-by, what do you think of our little Caro- 
lina Corsair?” 

“She’s an angel !” 

“Tut, man. Where’s Mrs. Garnet?” 

“Ashore somewhere.” 

“It's well for you that she’s not here.” 

{ How's that, captain ?” 

Why there’d be war declared between 
Carolina and Alabama in the twinkling of 
a handspike.” 

“Thunder! can’t there be several dimity 
‘angels in this world without war?” 

“Yes, I suppose there might be; but women 
wont believe it—I vow though, that little 
Charlestonian Netherlander is a rare beauty. 

_ T have never seem another woman 80 wonder- 
fully beautiful.” 

Where’s Mrs. Oswald, sir?” 

“O psha! Mrs. Oswald belongs to me.” 

“And Miss Landsver belongs to Paul Azi- 
amuth, quarter-master of the Braziliero.” 

“Very nearly I think, and two hundred 
chousand dollars in prospective. Lucky chap 

Paul is, isn’t he ?” 

“Yes, he is, and deserves all his luck.” 
“So he does. Wonder if be’ll resign ?” 


“No, sir. Not while there's a rebel fight- 
ing against that flag.” 

“T don’t think he will; but I have sent for 
the boy Willie Ennisly to come aft. He's the 
purser’s boy, so my ruse wont excite suspi- 
cion. Ah, here he is now. Come here, 
Willie.” 

The boy, a handsome, intelligent-looking 
lad, walked up in front of us, paid the usual 
salute, took off his sennit hat, and stood there 
swinging it by the lanyard. 

“How old are you, Willie?” the captain 
inquired. 

“In my fourteenth year, sir.” 

“Can you read and write ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Are your father and mother living ?” 

“Mother is alive, sir. My father is buried 
at the foot of the flagstaff in Fort Sumter.” 

“Indeed! how was that, my lad?” 

“Why, sir, he was one of the four killed by 
the bursting of the gun, while they were 
saluting the flag that Sunday morning when 
Major Anderson was about to evacuate 


_ the fort; and they buried them where they 


died.” 

“A glorious grave, my lad! But, Willie, 
why did you come to sea?” 

The boy slowly raised his right arm, ond 
pointed steadily up at the flag floating lazily 
at the mizzen peak. Two great tears welled 
up in his dark eyes, glided half way down bis 


' bronzed cheeks, and hung glistening there 


like liquid diamonds. The clean cut nostrils 
expanded like those of the veteran war horse 
when he scents the battle, and the full, pout- 
ing lips quivered with nervous excitement. 
It was asublime exhibition of patriotism, most 
eloquently mute. 

“There, Mr. Garnet! There’s a sample of 
loyalty that ought to put us all to the blush.” 

“And does shame me for one. "Tis a brave, 
glorious boy.” 

“You are right, sir. Willie, my lad, will 
you do me a favor?” 

“ With pleasure, sir, if I can.” 

“Do you know the foretop-men in both 
watches ?” 

“ By sight, yes, sir. But I don’t have any 
talk with ’em. I think they’re rebels mostly, 
sir. 

“And I endorse your opinion, Willie; and 
now for the favor. There’s a book, my lad— 
a very interesting book; and here in it is 
folded sheet of paper, just the size of the 
leaves of the book. Here is a pencil also; 


and now, Willie, I wish you to take this book 
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and go up into the maintop for a whole holli- 

~day. Peruse your book attentively, my lad; 
but mind and make a note of every single 
thing that occurs in the foretop during the 
day.” 

“Ay, ay, sir, I understand,” replied the boy, 
and thrusting the book into the bosom of his 
sea frock, he sauntered leisurely along to the 
main rigging, and trotted nimbly up the 
ratlines to his station in the maintop. 

The watch passed off as our outside, off- 
shore fair weather watches usually did— 
officers lounging under the quarter-deck awn- 
ing, reading, writing, smoking, or speculating 
upon the probable course or duration of the 
rebellion, or in a general desultory conversa- 
tion; and crew amusing themselves on the 
berth deck, in mending or making jumpers 
and duck trowsers; playing draughts, back- 
gammon or chuck-penny, reading soiled, half 
worn out, tattered novelettes, or stretched out 
on deck between the guns, snoozing away the 
watch, and bottling up a supply of sleep to 
last them through the inshore, wide-awake, 
lookout duties of the succeeding night. Not 
& feature out of the dull, daily routine of day- 
light duty on blockade service manifested 
itself, except that all the foretopmen, includ- 
ing those who had the watch below, remained 
the greater part of the forenoon aloft; but as 
they were all apparently busy in sailor's 

ordinary, off-duty avocations, and as we had 
full confidence in Willie’s sagacity, we paid 
no heed whatever to the circumstance. 

Willie did not come down when eight bells 
were struck cud dinner piped, as forty-nine of 
every fifty boys of his age, so situated, would 
have done; but remained there aloft, lying 
flat down on the flooring of the top, apparent- 
ly so wholly absorbed in his book, that he had 
neither heard bel nor bo’son’s pipe to dinner. 
At four bells, however, the boy came down, 
and walked aft to where Captain Oswald was 
standing in conversation with Miss Landsver. 
Bowing politely to the lady, Willie saluted 
his commander, returned him the book, thank- 
ed him for the loan of it, and then doffing his 
hat he bowed again to both the lady and cap- 
taln, and went off down the ward-room com- 
panion-way in quest of his dinner. 

“That is an unusually handsome, intelli- 
gent-looking boy,” half mused Miss Landsver. 

“ Beautiful as a woman,—ay; as a very 
lovely woman, Miss Landsver, and as intelli- 
gent as he is handsome. We've had him 

_/etationed in the maintop en lookout service, 
* for several hours past. Let’s see the result of 
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his observations. Come this way and be 
seated, Miss Landsver. Mr. Garnet, come 
and sit down here with us. Doctor, draw 
that stool this way. Mr. Azimuth, be seated 
here next Miss Landsver. Mr. Vangs, haul 
that camp chair into the ring here. So, there 
we are. Now let’s see what Willie has done 
for us.” 

The boy’s skillful handiwork elicited from 
Miss Landsver, who was herself an accom- 
plished artist, an exclamation of admiration. 
There were two or three copies from engrav- 
ings in the book, a fancy head, a naval engage- 
ment between two ships, and a sea piece; all 
80 exquisitely wrought and finished, that con- 
sidering they were done with an ordinary 
lead pencil, they were a very miracle of art. 
Then there was a memoranda in a clear, bold, 
beautiful handwriting, which I transcribe 
verbatim : 

“First two hours aloft—nothing unusual 
observed in foretop. Four topmen there— 
one sewing—one reading, and two engaged in 
playing draughts. At six bells, two other 
topmen, Harry Ackers and George Witham, 
came into the top. Ackers took two or three 
folded papers that looked like letters from 
his bosom, and read them to the others. Then 
they all gathered close together and talked 
till eight bells. Too far off to hear anything. | 
When the ship’s company was piped to din- 
ner, saw Ackers and Witham go up on the 
foot ropes, close in the bunt of the topsail 
yard, and pretend to examine the quarter- 
blocks and shackles of the topsail sheets. 
Ackers was on the starboard, and Witham on 
the port side of the masthead. After about 
ten minutes, Ackers and Witham began doing 
something that looked like sawing, as near as 
I could make out, the fourth or fifth link 
from the shackle. After sawing about fifteen 
minutes, the men rubbed the links over with 
something that I think was shoe blacking; 
then they came down into the top where they 
whispered together till two bells struck, when 
they were relieved by the starboard topmen 
and went below.” 

“Clear as daylight, gentlemen, and clinches 
the truth of your intelligence, Miss Lands- 
ver, beyond all question,” quietly observed 

Oswald. 

“Willie is a treasure—a real diamond!” 
enthusiastically exclaimed Miss Landsver. 
“And the boy a purser’s drudge of all work, 
too. It’s a shame, Captain Oswald. You must 
give Willie to me, sir.” 

“ Indeed, [ will do no such thing, my dear 
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Miss Landsver, for several reasons, The 
first is, l.wager my commiaston against that 
fan of yours, that Willie would not leave the 
service for all the women on earth, though 
‘they were each a Miss Landsver.. My second 
reason is, Lean’t spare Willie. I want him 
myself, 1 shall transfer him from. the purser’s 
department to my own, making him my clerk 
in place of the idle, insolent, rum-loving son 
of a rich army contractor, whom I dismissed 
and sent ashore last week. Willie’s father 
was a private soldier, killed and buried in 
Fort Suinter, and as his widowed mother can- 
not be in affluent circumstances, the natural 
inference is, that she will need all the pecuni- 
ary aid her brave, patriotic boy can render 
cher. His pay as captain’s clerk, and the prize 
money that may fall to him, will insure his 
mother a comfortable support. My third and 
last objection is this: By your own confes- 
sion, Miss Landsver, you have no intention 
of returning to Charleston during the exis- 
tence of this rebellion. Hence you are a 
waif, a vagabond; and surely, you are too 
generous to wish to induce the boy to abandon 
his first love, and pursue such an avocation.” 
The lovely Netherlander blushed to the 
temples, as she looked lovingly at Paul Azi- 
muth, and then, with a comical expression, 
_ and mischievous twinkle in her bright black 
eyes, the beautiful little “ vagabond” fairly 
looked Captain Oswald down, her pantomime 
telling him, just as plainly as her tongue could 
have done: 

“Never you mind, Mr. Slanderer—I shall 
very soon have a home of my own, and—some 
one who would resent your calling me a vag- 
abond in earnest.” 

* But, about this boy Willie,” broke in just 
here our bluff, handsome, hard-weather sur- 
geon—who had, it seemed, just got awake. 
“It’s all very well, his pay and prize-money— 
when it comes. His mother might starve to 
death in the waiting for it, though. Who 
knows but the poor woman is feasting on 
parched corn and potato parings at this mo- 
ment? Psha! Here are a dozen of us quar- 
ter-deckers, who can very well spare a trifle 
each towards keeping the widow’s craft on an 

- even keel, until Willie can comfortably ballast 
her. There’s my mite, Miss’ Landsver, and) I 
nominate you as treasurer of The Witllie’s 
Widowed Mother’s Aid Society.” 

The doetor chucked a twenty dollar gold 
piece into the lady’s lap. 

“Bravo, doctor!” exclaimed our generous 
commander. “ You always think and act to- 


gether, and always tothe purpose. I'l! see 
your twenty, and go ten better, doctor ;” and- 
the captain tossed over to the treasurer three 
eagles. “The stuff is of no use to me off 
here.” 

Paul Azimuth went quietly off below, and 
in a few moments returned with a fifty-dollar 
bank note, which he modestly placed in Miss 
Landsver’s hands. 

“ Halloa, quarter-master! Pluying ‘bluff? 
are you?” said the surgeon. “All right, 
though. You can afford it, as you've got the 
biggest pile of any man in this ship, except 
Miss Lands— Beg pardon, miss, for making 
aman of you--I—ah—” and the jolly surgeon 
broke down just here, amid a general quarter- 
deck “ Ha—ha—haw—0O 

’ The remainder of us belonging to the quar- 
ter-deck department, contributed as we could 
afford to the fund, and Miss Helena Landsver 
outbid us all in generosity, by covering the 
sum total with a crisp, new one hundred dol- 
lar bank note; and at the same time assured 
us that she should obtain from Willie his 
mother’s address, directly, and remit the funds 
to her by the first opportunity. Within an 
hour, we saw Willie installed as captain’s 
clerk, and, immediately after, our attention 
was called to other and rather unusual duties. 

At six bells (three o’clock P. M.), rattling 
drums and shrill-piping fifes summoned ofli- 
cers and crew of the U.S. Blockading Ship 
Braziliero to quarters, Out came from cabin, 
ward and gun-rooms, captain, lieutenants, 
masters, ensigns—everybody holding commis- 
sion or warrant,in full-dress uniform. Out 
from their especial quarters, tramped our 
jaunty marines, in white linen pants, navy- 
blue frock-coats, neat morocco-bound regula- 
tion hats, snow-white cross belts and spotless 
gloves—the handsomest. uniform in the world 
—and were drawn up in double file across the, 
deck abaft the mainmast. Up the ladders, 
from the berth-deck, tumbled our ready tars, 
in light duck trousers, white frocks and sen- 
nit hats, all ranged along the spar-deck on 
either side, and everybody, fore and aft, won- 
dering what was to come next. 

Not long were we permitted to wonder; for 
as soon as all hands were mustered on deck, 
Captain Oswald ordered the roll called. The 
call went on as usual, until it came to Harry 
Ackers, captain of the foretop. “Come aft 
to the main capstan, Harry Ackers,” called 
the ensign on duty. The double line of ma- 
rines opened for the man to pass, and closed 
again jn his rear. “ George Witham,” and aft 


came George, as Ackers had done. Thus the 
roll went on, and thus the men were called 
aft, until we had the eight foretopmen shut 
off from the ship’s company, and confronted 
there on the quarter-deck by the officers of 
the ship. 

“Do your duty, sir?” 

It was Captain Oswald’s sharp, stern com- 
mand to the master at arms, and in less than 
five minutes the eight topmen were hampered 
with double frons, and marched off, under 
guard, for close confinement in the “ brig.” 
This having been accomplished, orders were 
given for the whole ship's company, officers 
and men, to go below, and standby for a call 
in half an hour, in fatigue dress. 

At the end of the half hour, out we came, 
fore and aft, at the first tap of the drum, and 
at it we went with a will, executing orders is- 
sued by the captain to the ward-room officers 
several hours previously. 

Shot and shell lockers were opened, tempo- 
rary, rough shot racks were constructed be- 
tween the guns on either side, and filled with 
sixty-four pound shot, Several extra gun- 
tackle purchases were rove off, and placed 
conveniently at hand ; the charges were drawn 
from all the guns, and replaced with fresh 
ones, and four spare kedge anchors were 

roused up from the lower hold, and laid amid- 
ships, two on each side the vessel. 

The carpenter and sail-maker paid a visit to 
the fore-topsail yard, and, returning to the. 
quarter-deck, reported the fifth link from the 
shackle of each topsail sheet sawed half way 
through, and then filled and blacked over 
with shoe-blacking, so cleverly that one not 
posted might have searched a month without 
detecting the rascality. 

That was the mystery of our sheets going 
as they had done. The links being cut half 
through, still had sufficient strength to bear 
any ordinary steady strain. But in a taut 
breeze, the sudden slacking off of a few inc 
where the sheet was belayed on deck, would 
cause a surge that would inevitably part the 
cut link, which, from necessity of position, 
would drop overboard. In the night watches, 
it was always an easy matter for some one of 
the rebci topmen to surge the sheet, without 
being detected. 

By tive o’dlock P. M., we had all sail on the 
ship, und Were standing in shore. But as the 
breeze was so very light that we had little 

better than steerage way, and the distance 


" in to the bar being fully ten miles, it was in 


“nd-wise probable that'we should fetch the 
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outer buoy before it was quite dark. When 
the ship was fairly underweigh, and decks 
cleared, crew and officers were mustered aft, 
and Captain Oswald read to us a note which 
had been obtained by Miss Landsver, by the 
merest chance in the world, of which the fol- 


lowing is an exact copy: 


. “Charleston Harbor, July 9, 18—. 
“ Com. Tatnall, com’dg C. 8. N., Charleston: 
Sim :—According to your directions, I have 
supplied Harry Ackers, captain of the fore- 
top, and George Witham, topman of the Yap- 
kee blockading barque Braziliero, with the 
requisite instruments for cutting the links of 
the fore-topsail sheets, and also instructed 
them how to surge the sheet so as to part it 

whenever they wish. 
“T am, sir, very respectfully, 
“J. DaLton, Lieut. C. 8. N.” 


Besides the above note, Miss Landsver had 
secured several other very important docu- 
ments, which she had given to Captain Os- 
wald; but as none of them concerned us es- 
pecially, it is not necessary to reproduce them 
here, That brief note, however, had been the 
master key to unlock the whole mystery. In 
searching the clothes-bags of the imprisoned 
topmen, there was found a package of letters, 
two of which completed the chain, of which 
the one just read to us was the middle link. 
They were directed to Harry Ackers, and 
found in his bag. The first, dated some three 
weeks back, ran thus: 


“ Maffit Channel, 17th June. 
“DEAR Harry :—I got off safe. Swam to 
the buoy, where I held on till picked up by 
one of our boats, within twenty minutes after 
I jumped from the yard. I send you the saws, 
acids, and all the materials needed for cutting 
the topsail sheets according to instructions. 
Try and have them go adrift always when the 
ship is cramped on a lee shoal, and we will be 
on hand with boats and armed crews sufficient 
to take care of the Yanks and their cruiser. 
Should you fail ten, twenty times—don’t de- 
spair. We shall get her yet, as sure as I am 

“Jack DALTON, Lieut. C. 8. N.” 


The other note was but three days old, and 
read as follows : 


“Jnly 13th, 
“Dean Haxpy>—Stand by to-night for 
my last bulletin. Be prepared for Thursday 
night. Saw both sheets that day. Try every 
artifice to induce your foxy commander to 
run well up the channel. We have six boats 
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ready to nab him, and during the tussle a cot- 
ton-loaded steamer, bound for Europe, will 
slip out by us. Be wide awake, and we shall 
win. J. Dason, Lieut. C. 8. N.” 


“ Yes, you'll win—a halter, in my opinion, 
Mr. jumping Jack Lieutenant C. 8. N.,” con- 
temptuously remarked our commander, when 
he had concluded reading the last note to us. 
“And now, my men, as I think I have weeded 
out all the rebels from among you, I expect 
every man will perform his duty faithfully, as 
I shall endeavor to do mine. Gentlemen, 
officers, I think we will carry out this rebel 
programme, all except getting captured, and 
permitting that European-bound steamer to 
‘slip out.” 

Three hearty cheers were given for the 
captain, and the ship’s company were dismiss- 
ed to supper, and we quarter-deckers also 
went down to ours. 

As the sun went down, the breeze freshened, 
and held steadily at. about south-southeast, 
just the exact point to permit us to lay our 
course either up or down the channel, into 
which it was decided to run during the mid- 
dle watch. 

By eight bells, at the end of the second 

- dog-watch, it had set in unusually dark for a 
clear night, and by half-past eight we passed 
in by the outer buoy, with crew all at quar- 
ters, gunners at stations, marines posted at 
vulnerable points where an attempt at board- 
ing might be made, and with signal lanterns 
aloft, and under easy sail, we jogged along up 
channel. 

Having passed the inner red buoy, the chan- 
nel became narrow and intricate, so that It 
was scarcely prudent to stand further in. 
The experiment with the topsail sheets was 
made just here, and successfully. At the first 
surge, away they both went, crack ; and there 
was our huge fore-topsail, lathering and slat- 
ting like mad. The result had been judi- 
ciously forelayed for, as, the instant the sheets 
went, the helm was put down, and round came 
the ship head to wind. As the topsail caught 
aback, and remained passive, the four black 
sailors supplied by Miss Landsver, now acting 
as volunteer topmen, lay out on the foreyard 
two of a side, like monkeys, and hooking on 
the jig tackles, all ready for the occasion, the 
clews were dragged chock down again in no 
time, and when the order to “let go and 
haul,” was given, round swung the head yards, 
with the fore-topsail all a-taunto. 

The trap had been sprung at the exact time 


and place; for in half a minute after our top- 
sail sheets went, the quick dash of oars from 
either side of the channel was heard, and by 
the time we were fairly in stays, six rebel 
boats, crowded with men, were close upon us. 
Captain Oswald gave his orders just as coolly 
as if he had been wearing ship in a whole top- 
sail breeze. 

“ Forecastle there! Mr. Denny, take care 
of that boat on the port bow, with that gun 
of yours. Sterritt, you speak to that chap 
coming down on the starboard bow. Chuck 
in a stand of grape, and depress your piece 
well. Mr. Ottley, look out for those two fel- 
lows yonder, pulling for our starboard gang- 
way. Mr. Garnet, will you do me the favor 
to sight those two midship port guns, and see 
that that launch and whale-boat there don’t 
get too uncomfortably near us? Mr. Corbett, 
see that your muskets are properly disposed 
to pink the rascals, if they happen to get—” 

Bang—went Mr. Denny’s forecastle gun, 
interrupting the captain, and down went the 
rebel boat with all hands, like a deep-sea lead. 
Sterritt’s murderous grist of grape tore away 
heads and limbs and oar-blades, leaving the 
rebel boat a helpless, drifting wreck. My 
first shot went clear over the whale-boat, and 
she went off like a race-horse. My second, 
better aimed, sent ite sixty-four pounds of iron 
crashing right through the barge, splitting her 
open like a reed,and— Well,I remember 
having muttered a sort of prayer—“ God have 
mercy on those infernal rebels!” Mr. Ottley 
lost one of his boats, which turned tail at the 
first shot fired, and escaped. But the other 
he cut into kindling-wood, and her crew into 
mincemeat, with his second gun loaded with 
musket-balls in cases. So the attack was re- 
pulsed, without our having recourse to our 
extra sixty-four pound shot and kedge an- 
chors, which were intended to be hove down 
into the boats in case they should succeed in 

g alongside. 
We succeeded in rescuing some twenty of 
the miserable wretches, and among,them was 
our ex-foretopman, the commander of the ex- 
pedition, Lieut. John Dalton,C.S.N. But 
we were not quite through with our work; 
for simultaneous with the dash upon us of the 
boats, down channel came the rebel, cotton- 
loaded steamer, and by the time she made the 
discovery that we were not captured “ Yanks,” 
she was fairly under our guns, and the fifth 
shot induced the captain of her to sing out 
most lustily that he had surrendered. We 
had the pleasure of secing that European- 
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bound steamer “slip out” of Charleston a 
prize; and before noon the next day, we sent 
her off Philadelphiaward, with Paul Azimuth 


as her prize-master, and Miss Helena Lands-. 


ver as his prize-mistress and passenger—spe- 
cial messenger, and bearer of private despatch- 
es and pecuniary comfort to our Willie’s 
widowed mother. 

Our traitor foretopmen—Mr. John Dalton, 
Lieut. C. 8S. N., included—were sent on board 
the flagship ; but our gallant, high-minded ad- 
miral was too much a Christian to inflict upon 
us the disgusting spectacle of dangling even 
such vile wretches at the yardarm, and the 


scoundrels were therefore turned over to the 
justice of a naval court-martial convened .at 
Beaufort, which, finding the villanous cut- 
throats worthy of death, they were ignomini- 
ously swung from the felon’s gallows at Hil- 
ton Head, 

There is little of fiction in the foregoing 
sketch. The incidents and characters are 
real, only fictitious names being substituted ; 
the whole, very nearly a true transcript from 
a blockader’s log-book. There are thousands 
of startling incidents in blockading annals, 
that, if interestingly told, would be better 
than fiction. 


BY HELEN ADAIR. 


Damp is the gathering mist, 
Heavy, and damp, and chill, 
And a breath from the east in fitful gusts 
Clangs and sobs through the leafless trees, 
And then again is still. 


Brains are busy to-night; 
Hearts unquiet and sad; 


And a fearful dread creeps up to the soul, 
As the darkness grows, and the clouds sweep low, 
And the winds and waves grow mad. 


On just such a night as this, 
Our souls go forth with the storm, 
To the deeps disturbed, to the tossing ships, 
To the tents of sorrow, want and care, 
And abodes of sin and wrong. 


We think, when the skies are clear, 
When the sun shines bright o’er all, 
When we know it is well with us and ours, 
And peace and plenty, and joy and love, 

life-lines fall : 


Along our 


We think but seldom of those 
Who toil, and suffer, and pray; 
And up from the secret depths of our souls, 
Comes a bitter scorn for the fallen of earth, 
And we cast them wholly away. 


But when in terrible might, 
Tempest sweeps over the lands; 
We are startled back from our selfish pride, 
And an anxious fear goes q forth, 
For shelterless feet and 
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And a pity, large and whole, } 
For the hardened in guilt and sin, 


Throbs up with the pulse, and we think, perhaps, 
If we had been tried beyond our strength, 


And tempted as they have been; 


Our lives would bear a blot, 
| QOur foreheads the mark of Cain; 


And the cruel finger of hard contempt, 
And the hand of justice, unjust in strength, 


Be heavily on us lain. 


Closer around the fire, 
We gather in warmth and ease; 


And pray, but not as the Pharisee prayed, ‘ 
Thanking aloud, with fervent voice, 


That we are better than these. 


But humbly, in earnest troth, 
Our praises upward roll, 


That our lot was cast in purer seenes, 
That truer hearts and firmer hands 


Moulded our growth of soul. 


“By my troth, De Esterville, England wel- 
comes us with a sun..as warm as that of Pal- 
estine.” 

“True, my lord; but after an absence of 
three years, it is pleasant to arrive on English 
soil upon a day so bright.” 

The above words were spoken by the lead- 
ers of a band of about fifty men-at-arms, on 
the road between Canterbury and London. 
The former of the speakers was a man appa- 
rently some fifty years of age; his form was 
large and muscular, well adapted to support 
the weight of the armor he bore; his sunburnt 
face showed plainly the powerful effects of an 
eastern sun. His companion was a much 
younger man, and differed greatly from him 
in appearance ; his countenance, less sunburnt, 

wore a far less stern expression ; and his slight 
form compared with the athletic proportions 
of the former, completed a striking contrast. 
Their equipments were much alike; both wore 
armor of the best Milan steel, and the gilded 
spurs of knighthood, and from the saddle-bow 
of each hung the massive battle-axe used by 
the Crusaders. Their casques and lances 
were borne by their squires, who rode directly 
behind their lords, 


THE UNKNOWN KNIGHT. 


BY SIDNEY GREY. 


“Remember, De Esterville,” said the first 
speaker, “that I wish my return to England 
to remain unknown, and for that reason shall 
assume the name of my deceased friend, Sir 

Guy Courtney; the tidings of his death have 

not yet reached here, and I can well support 

the character I have.chosen. Since our lion- 

hearted King Richard has been imprisoned, I 

suspect England has undergone a change, and 

my mind has strange misgivings as to the 
manner in which my matters have been con- 
ducted during my absence. Think you I shall 
be recognized ?” 

“No, Sir Guy,” answered his companion, 
addressing him by the name he had assumed. 
“ Three years sojourn in the East, undergoing 
the hardships that we have, has so altered 
your appearance, that it is impossible your 
nearest friends should recognize you. I hope 
your fears in regard to the change England 
has undergone may prove incorrect. I heard 
it rumored this morning before we left Can- 
terbury, that our king will soon return to his 
eguntry.” 

“May Heaven grant it! and also that he 
may not return too’ late! I dread the dark, 
scheming minds of Prince John and the wily 
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king of France. Richard fs himself too noble 
and generous to suspect deceit in others; but 
I have great fears that all is not as it should 
be.” 

At this moment their conversation was In- 
terrupted by the sound of clashing steel a little 
distance in advance of them. A turn in the 
road prevented them from seeing anything, 
but as they quickened their pace the sounds 
became more distinct, and directly they heard 
the shrill scream of a woman’s voice. This 


' ‘was enough to arouse the chivalric spirit of 


De Esterville; and without waiting to take 
his casque or lance from his squire, he drove 
his armed heel in the flank of his horse, and 
was gone before Sir Guy Courtney was aware 
of his intention. ; 

“By St. George!” said Sir Guy, “the mad 
boy will be killed! quick! my casque!” And 
snatching that and his lance from the hands of 
his squire, he hastily adjusted it to his head, 
and shouting to his men to follow him, he 
dashed along the road and was soon in the 
melee. It was time—for aid was sorely need- 


. ed. A band of about a dozen men were fight- 


ing desperately in defence of a lady, against 
at least ten times their number. De Ester- 
ville was engaged in the hottest of it, wielding 
his weighty battle-axe with a power and skill, 
of which his slight frame appeared incapable. 
The charge of Sir Guy and his men for an 
instant drove back the opposers, but seeing 
that they still far outnumbered their foes, their 
leader again led them to the attack. Not- 
withstanding the almost superhuman efforts 
of Sir Guy Courtney and De Esterville, the 
enemy evidently gained ground. At this time, 
however, a new reinforcement was received, 
in the person of a knight of gigantic stature, 
who dashed into the centre of the enemy, 
swinging with one hand a mace, which a man 
of ordinary strength would have found some 
difficulty in raising, with an ease and celerity 
truly miraculous; horse and rider fell beneath 
his blows, and being stoutly séconded by the 
parties first on the field, they soon found 
themselves the victors. The leader of the 
assailants had been struck from his horse by 
the mace of the knight, but had succeeded in 
‘flecting his escape with the rest of his fol- 
‘ywers. Sir Guy Courtney and De Esterville 
ad both witnessed the feat of arms performed 
vy the unknown knight with undleguised 
wonder. 
“TI never but once before beheld such blows 
Strack,” said Sir Guy to his companion. 
“Where, and by whom were they struck, 


sir knight ?” asked a deep voice behind them; 
and turning, they beheld the knight who had 
approached them unnoticed. Sir Guy scan- 
ned the proportions of thewarrior through 
his visor, &nd then answered: 

“Before the walls of Acre, did I behold 
Richard of England perform feats I never 
again expected to see equalled; but to-day, 
sir knight, I have been disappointed.” 

“ There were many good blows struck upon 
that day,” answered the knight: “but, come, 
sir knights,” he added, “in talking of those 
days we are forgetting her for whom we have 
been striving.” 

“ True,” answered De Esterville. “ Let us 
hasten to retrieve our error‘in so long absent- 
ing ourselves.” And turning their chargers, 
the three rode towards the lady. As De Es- 
terville looked at her, he thought he had never 
before seen so beautiful a face, and doffing his 
casque he respectfully spproached her. She 
rode forward to meet theut, and in a soft,sweet 
voice, said: 

“ Sir knights, receive the heartfelt thanks of 
Emilie de Wilberton, for the valor you have 
displayed in her cause. But for your oppor- 
tune assistance I should have now been the 
captive of the man I most fear on earth, Ed- 
ward, Earl St. Vincent.” Sir Guy Courtney 
making no answer, De Esterville said: 

“ Lady, we are bound by the laws of knight- 
hood to succor the oppressed, and the arms of 
Sir Guy Courtney and Henry de Esterville 
are the last that would remain idle when one 
like yourself is in need of them.” 

“There is one yet with whose name I am 
unacquainted,” continued the lady; “but to 
whom I am also grateful for his timely aid.” 
This she said, addressing the knight who had 
arrived last upon the field. 

“Lady,” he answered, “my only title for 
the present is that of the Unknown. I am 
happy if my arms have rendered you - 
assistance.” 

“Sir knights,” she replied, “if it is not tax- 
ing your kindness too far, I will ask you to 
escort me to the castle of my uncle, the Earl 
de Moma who I am sure will be happy to wel- 
come you.” 

“as the brave earl then returned from 


‘Palestine ?” asked the unknown knight. 


“You mistake me, sir knight,” answered 
Emilie de Wilberton;sadly. “He to whom 
you refer was my father, who lost his life while 
fighting against the Infidels. The present 
earl is my uncle.” 

De Esterville who had been conversing apart 
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for a few minutes with Sir Guy Courtney, 
now approached, and addressing Lady Emilie, 
said: 

“It will give my friend and myself sincere 
pleasure, lady, to place you safely ginder the 
care of your uncle ; as soon as it is your pleas- 
ure, we are ready.” 

“ Let us hasten forward, then, Sir Henry de 
Esterville,” she said, “or we shall, arrive late 
at the castle.” 

“ My duty calls me in another direction, 
lady,” said the unknown, “ else it would give 
me much pleasure to accompany you; but I 
leave you with those who will protect you. 
We may meet again at a time I may have a 
name. Until then, adieu.” 

“Adieu, sir knight. Take with you the 
warmest feelings of gratitude from the heart 
of one to whom you have rendered a signal 
service.” She extended her gloved hand to 
him. He took it, and raising the lower por- 
tion of his visor, for the first time, respectful- 
ly kissed it; then wheeling his charger to the 
side of Sir Guy Courtney, he spoke to him, 
and the two rode off together a short distance, 
where they remained for some time in earnest 
conversation; Sir Guy then returned to the 
party, while the unknown, waving an adieu, 
rode rapidly off in an opposite direction; 
those whom he had left were soon on their 
way to Villiers Castle. 

Villiers Castle, as Lady Emilie Wilberton 
said, was now in possession of a younger 
brother of the house of De Villiers. The 
elder, having become imbued with the chival- 
rous spirit of the Crusaders, had joined the 
force raised by Richard for the eastern expe- 
dition, entrusting to his brother the guardian- 
ship of his only child, a girl of about sixteen 
years of age, and also the management of his 
large estates. From time to time, for two 
years, news was regularly received in England 
from the earl, but suddenly all traces of him 
disappeared, until a returned crusader inform- 
ed his brother that he beheld him perish by 
the sword of an Infidel. William de Wilber- 
ton immediately took possession of the estates 
and tjtle of his brother; continuing the guar- 
dianship of his niece, who was now ripening 
to womanhood, The fame of Emilie de Wil- 
berton’s beauty had spread far and wide 
through the country, amd brought many suit- 
ors to her feet ; among the rest, Edward, Earl 
St. Vincent. Her uncle was peculiarly anx- 
ious to forward a match with the latter, whose 
wealth and influence at least, rendered the 


object desirable. But the proud baron was 
far from pleasing, to the mind of Lady Emilie, 
and he shared the fate of his predecessors, 
The Earl de Villiers dissembled as much as 
possible the anger he felt at this action of his 
niece; but, although he did not suffer his pas- 
sion to display itself outwardly, his mind was 
immovably fixed upon the accomplishment of 
the purpose he had undertaken. 

When the two Crusaders, Sir Guy Courtney 
and Henry de Esterville, were first introduc- 
ed into his presence, and he was informed of 
the service they had rendered his niece, a 
deep frown for a moment settled upon bis 
brow, which did not pass unnoticed by Sir 
Guy; but quickly recovering himself, he re- 
ceived his guests courteously, saying: 

“Sir knights, you are welcome. Your per- 
sons, but not your names, are strangers to me, 
Often have I heard the prowess of Sir Guy 
Courtney and Henry de Esterville spoken of 
in admiration. The service you have render- 
ed my niece will not be forgotten by me; but 
I fear it will be the cause of trouble to your- 
selves. The Earl of St. Vincent is not a man 
to pass by an injury unnoticed, and it would 
not surprise me, should he by to-morrow’s 
dawn come here with a thousand vassals at 
his back, to demand your persons.” — 

“Sir earl,” answered Sir Guy Courtney, 
“ we fear neither the threats nor the arms of 
one who would attack an escort of twelve 
men, with ten times their number; but we 
wish not to bring trouble to you; therefore by 
your good leave we will continue our jour- 
ney.” To this the earl would not listen, and 
at last prevailed upon the knights to consent 
toremain, After having partaken of refresh- 

ment, by their own request Sir Guy Courtney 
and De Esterville were shown to one apart- 
ment, being overcome by the fatigue and heat 
of the day. ae 
They had not remained long in the room, 
when they were disturbed by groans, as of 
some one in distress; listening attentively, 
they soon discovered that the sounds proceed- 
ed from the next apartment to the one they 
occupied. De Esterville, after listening to 
the sounds for a few moments, went to the 
door by which they had entered, for the pur- 
pose of opening jt; but started back with sur- 
prise on finding it fastened upon the outside. 
Sir Guy, who had sat watching his motions 
in silence, now arose, and with a bitter smile 
upon his face, said: 

“Ha! ’tis then as I suspected; I thought 

the manner of the treacherous knave changed 
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too suddenly to bode aught that was good. 
But, come, De Esterville, let us first discover 
the meaning of the sounds we have heard, and 
we will then look to ourselves.” 
“But how, my lord?” answered his com- 
panion; “we are completely imprisoned.” 
“Not yet,” said Sir Guy, quietly, “ if I have 
not forgotten the apartment we are now in.” 
And going to one side of the room, he raised 
a portion of the tapestry with which it was 
hung. For a moment he examined the oak 
pannelling attentively, then placing his hand 
on a certain portion of it, he pressed with all 
his strength. A part of the wainscoting be- 
gan instantly to recede, leaving an aperture 
sufficiently large for a man to pass through. 
“I thought my memory had not deceived me,” 
continued he. And taking the light in his 
hand, he passed through the aperture, closely 
followed by his companion. In the roém they 
entered they quickly perceived the cause of 
the groans they had heard. Ona bed in the 
farthest corner lay a man apparently in dying 
agonies. Their entrance attracted his notice ; 
for, turning towards them, in a feeble voice 
he exclaimed : 
“For mercy’s sake, give me some water. 
Iam burning—the flames are consuming me.” 
De Esterville hastened back to the room 
they had left, in order to procure what the 
dying man wanted. After moistening his lips, 
he continued : 
“Would theré were a priest here to whom 
I might confess; but it matters not. To you 
will I tell the tale of my crimes. I see that 
you are knights, and am sure you will seé that 
the innocent are avenged. Aboat the time 
when King Richard was preparing for his ex- 
pédition to Palestine, I became acquainted 
with William de Wilberton—a mati without a 
single redeeming trait in his nature. He’ 
promised me a large reward, provided I would 
undertake the performance of a deed so horri- 
ble, that even I, who feared neither human 
nor divine vengeance, shrunk from it with 
disgust. But, poor and needy, my scruples 
were at length overcome, and I accepted his’ 
offer: His brother, the Earl de Villiers, was" 
to accompany the king, and it was my task to 
see that he never returned to England; by 
Which means William de Wilberton would 
become posseaséd of his ‘estates and’ title, I 
joitied ‘the bard raised by the earl, and wetit 
With hitn to the Holy Land. Before the walls’ 
of Acte, I found means to perpetrate the foul 
by which I have secured to myself eter- 
” d 
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“May God forgive you, as I do!” said the 
deep, stern voice of Sir Guy Courtney. 
_ “Who art thou that talks of forgiveness ?” 
exclaithed thé dying man, raising himself by a 
powerful effort, and gazing wildly in the face 
of the speaker, ‘ 

“Geoffrey de Courcy, you léft for 
dead upon the field of Acre.” 

For a moment the man continued his gaze ; 
then with a groan sank’ back upon the pallet 
acorpse! The twoknights for a few minutes 
remained in deep thought, by the bed of the 
dead man, but they were aroused by a noise 
behind them, and turning, they beheld William 
de Wilberton, 

“ Ha, traitor! what do you here?” shouted 
he whom we must now call the Earl de Vil- 
liers, in a voice of thunder. 

“What means this language, sir knight?” 
said De Wilberton, convulsed with rage. 

“ William de Wilberton, know’ me no longer 
as Sir Guy Courtney, but a¥ the brother for 
whose death you rewarded yon mass ‘of dust. 
Hence! begone, I say; or I may be tempted 
to take your punishment from the hand of 
Heaven into my own.” 

With a face ghastly from fear and rage, Wil- 
liam de Wilberton left the room, and the clat- 

‘tering of his horse’s hoofs along the paved 
courtyard soon informed them that he had left 
the castle. The scene that ensued in De Vil- 
liers Castle that night, when it had beéothe 
known that the earl had retarhed; who had’ 
long been considered as dead, it is unnecessary’ 
to deseribe. The joy of thé daughter upon’ 
récovéting a parént whom she had' supposed’ 
lost to her upon earth was above dées¢riptfon. 

Onee more did the child of the Earl de Vil- 
liers, as the bride of Heviry dé Esterville, be 
hold the stalwart form of thé niknown Kiiight ' 
who had rendered such effiéfent afd in thé 
time of need; but not thei whknown} for all 
England resounded with acclamations of joy’ 
at the return of the Lion-Hearted King: 


our OF SOHTsS. 

A pleasure party invatiably: Who ever’ 
knew a picnic to come off withdut a miff be- 
ing picked up between somebody. If Miss 
Fantadfing does not offend the Misses Stubbs, 
be¢ausé they persist in wearing “ those frights 
of bonnets,” why Miss"Bimithers will go into 
the sulks because “that brazen woman,” Miss’ 
Dusénbary, is “so lost to shame” as'to wati- 
der off alone with hef béaux. All pleasure’ 
parties should consist of two persons, a white 
vest and a pair of slippers. 


On a dim, sullen day in November, 
While blossoms were hearing their doom, 
Which was spoken in golden September, 
My starlight set slowly in gloom— 
My starlight set sadly in gloom, 
I remember the hallowed even, 
When voices were heard in the gloom, 
Calling down from the portals of heaven, 
To her in the dim-lighted room— 
To her in the dull-lighted room. 


Then my spirit was weary and saddened, 
As heard I the voices at even; 
Neither was it buoyed upward, nor gladdened, 
As said she, “ It’s voices from heaven— 
It's voices of angels from heaven.” 
For I saw by the light that was burning 
So dim at the end of the room, 
That her deep, earnest eyes were upturning, 
And answering out of the gloom— : 
And answering back in the gloom. 
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A HEART’S REVERIE. 


BY WM. EDWARD KNOWLES. 


It was mid-winter then in my bosom, 
Chilled through by the frosts of despair; 
And December crept into my bosom, 
And blew with a keen, chilling air— 
And blew with a keen, wintry air. 
And I thought of the now sainted spirit, 
Which faded, and went from my view; 
And I said, that her spirit might hear it, 
“ My heart now is withering too— 
My heart now is following too.” 


As I visit her grave in the even, 
I hear, in the moon-lighted gloom, 
Soft whispers coming downward from heaven, 
Like those in the dim-lighted room— 
Like those in the dull-lighted room. 
And I know it's the voice of her spirit, 
That faded, and went from my view; 
And I say, that her spirit may hear it, 
“ My heart is now following too— 
My heart is now coming to you.” 


Mitprep Warp said a wicked word. I 
shall not tell what it was; but it- began with 
a d, and it was a proper, I mean an improper 
noun, and I have heard ministers use it fre- 
quently. But this last fact was small excuse 
for Mildred, I know, for ministers do take ad- 
vantage of their profession to use dreadful 
language sometimes, and I really do not blame 
the pious reader for being shocked at my dear 
Mildred’s exclamation, 

But then consider. The girl had toothache. 
With the initiated this is not only sufficient 
excuse, but ample justification ; and for those 
ignorant and unsophisticated mortals who 
never had toothache, we don’t care what they 
think. What do they know of suffering, of 
patience, of unbearable provocation? They 
never had all the nerves in their heads jag sud- 
denly into chain-lightning set thick all along 
the edges with hot thorns. They never had 
pulses beating along their jaws and through 
their temples so loudly as to be heard in the 
next room. They don’t know what. it is to 
have an instant of ease from torment, then, 
when they are half weeping with joyful hope, 
fee] that little infernal—it is infernal—equirm 
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BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


with which the nerve turns over and gathers’ 
itself up refreshed for new agonies. They 
never cried, and walked their chambers all 
night long, and threw their hair-brushes into 
the looking-glass, splintering it into a rising 
sun, or nearly poisoned themselves with opi- 
um, laudanum, morphine, oil of cloves, kreo- 
sote and camphor, to say nothing of being 
burnt up with red pepper, and blistered into 
a scarecrow with mustard plasters. 
Consequently they are not competent to 
judge. Now Mildred Ward knew all these 
things, and endured them for a week, For 
two nights her sweet blue eyes had not closed 
in sleep, and their lids had grown flushed and 
swollen. A large blister occupied the spot 
where a charming dimple had been wont to 
play, and the tender mouth was pale and com- 
pressed with pain. 

“O’Mille!” she cried, throwing herself into 
my arms with a burst of tears when I went to 
see her, “What shall Ido? I am utterly 
worn out. Do think for me—do help me!” 

Then, as a cruel pang caught her, she flush- 
ed crimson, gave me a violent push, stamped 
her small foot, and wished passionately that 
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“the (that wicked word) had the tooth.” 
But I will perish before I will tell what the 
word was. . 

I brought her bonnet and cloak and put 
them on her, submitting the while to the most 
disrespectful and contumelious treatment. I 
submitted meekly when this little chit, whom 
I had formerly ruled with a rod of iron, called 
me names to my face, snubbed me, snapped 
at me, slapped my hands, vowed I wanted to 
choke her with her bonnet strings, told me to 
mind my business when I ventured to ask her 
if she were going out without gloves, and at 
last actually dared to say to my face that I 
was an—“ an ugly old maid,”—I who was only 
five-and-twenty three years ago last summer! 

At that I took her by the shoulders and 
gave her a good shake, and then marched out 
of the house, 

“ Where are we going ?” she asked at length, 
stealin® a soft, tremulous hand into my arm. 

“To the dentist,” I replied, in a fell tone. 

“Very well,” she answered, then gave a 
moan of pain. 

’ That and a sight of her face quite melted 
me, and I supported her tenderly, repeating, 
as we walked rapidly along all the original 
and comforting arguments I could think of; 


. such as that the pain of having a tooth out 


was but momentary, and not so severe as a 
moment of what she had suffered with it, etc. 

At length we reached the block where was 
Dr. Smith’s office. 

“Couldn’t I take ether?” faltered Mildred, 
as we went up stairs. 

“Nonsense !” 

“Are you sure this is a good dentist?” she 
inquired, walking very slowly, and dropping 
her handkerchief purposely, I was positive. 
“You know one never knows anything about 
aSmith. It is impossible for one of that name 
to become eminent, Smiths are so common.” 

“So is sunshine,” I retorted, indignantly. 
(My first love was a Smith.) “And here we 
are at the door.” 

She started forward and caught my hand 
before it touched the knob, looking me sol- 
emnly in the face. “Camilla,” she said, with 
& sort of ecstatic gravity, “my tooth don’t 
ache one bit.” 

“A mere ruse, my dear. Teeth always play 
those little tricks—come along.” 

“But I don’t want—” 

“Good morning, Dr. Smith. Here’s a young 
lady to have a tooth out.” 

# Bat I tell you it’s done aching,” she whis- 
pered in my ear, “ and I don’t want It out.” 
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“Sit here, if you please,” said the doctor, 
indicating one of those comfortable chairs of 
torture, and taking a horrible, glittéring in- 
strument in his hand. 

Mildred sank into the chair pale and fright- 
ened, holding her hand for me to take; but 
when she saw the napkin and instrument, and 
heard the awful request, “ Please open your 
mouth,” she gave a little scream. “I don’t 
want my tooth ont; it doesn’t ache; it isn’t 
decayed.” 

I called her a “baby,” and immediately 
stated the case to Dr. Smith, who stood before 
her, looking very handsome, and gentle, and 
patient. 

“Perhaps Miss Ward is right,” he said. 
“The tooth may do to fill. Shall I look at 
it?” 

Mildred gave him a momentary searching 
gaze which I have noticed her give strangers 
sometimes, and which always seemed to me 
to read them through, then opened her mouth 
and revealed two rows of marvellous, shining 
pearls, so lovely, so perfect, that one would 
think that food must enjoy being eaten by 
them. 

“Your teeth are all perfect but two,” the 
dentist said, examining; “one of those can 
be filled; the other had better come out.” 

“O, I'm afraid it will hurt me! May I take 
ether ?” 

He gently reasoned and advised her out of 
this. 

“ Wont it make my fice look hollow ?” was 
the next objection. 

The doctor gave just a breath of a mellow 
laugh as he looked at the fair, girlish face, 
with its round, soft curves. 

“Do you think I had better have it out?” 
she asked him, with another quick, earnest 
gaze. 

“T do.” 

She drew a long breath, and half leaned 
back in the chair. 

* Besides, Mildred,” I whispered, “a decay- 
ing tooth will taint your breath.” 

She gave a little cry of dismay, sank back 
in her seat, and resolutely opened her mouth. 
The small hand gave mine a convulsive clasp, 
and in an Instant all was over. 

I do not like to be censorious, but I did 
think that Dr. Smith was longer than he need 
have been in putting that bit of cotton into 
the place that had been occupied by Mildred’s 
lost pearl. But I didn’t wonder. Though | 
young ladies often went to the handsome den- 

tist, [t was not often that such a head lay back 
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almost on his shoulder. The loosened hair of 
sunny brown hung in soft waves and rings 
over his arm, and got tangled in his fingers. 
The blue eyes were half shut, only a line of 
moist brightness showing through the beau- 
tiful, curved lashes. And there never was 
anything fairer than the white forehead which 
must have felt his breath. 

As he released her, he glanced toward me, 
and meeting my eyes, blushed up to the roots 
of his hair. He blushed again when she made 
him a charming little speech of thanks and 
acknowledgements for the relief he had given 
her, leaving me the vulgar task of presenting 
him a soiled bit of postal currency. 

“ We will come again soon, and have that 
other tooth seen to,” I said, as we went, re- 
ceiving a very bright smile in reply. 

“* Dead for a ducat,’” 

“ What did you say, Mill?” 

“Isn't Dr. Smith an odious man ?” 

“ Why, you dear, I think he’s so good. I 
shall always be grateful to him. I think he’s 
handsome. Mildred, I have a presentiment,” 
I said. 

“ What is it?” 

“T think you will one day marry a Smith.” 

not for the world! Why, I should feel 
as though I were almost everybody’s wife.” 

Well, the other tooth was filled, and I must 
say the dentist earned the money he got for it; 
for I never knew a small task so long in being 
done. And by a continuous paying of ju- 
dicious attentions to myself, Dr. Smith at 
length obtained the entre of my house, where 
Mildred was a constant visitor. 

We had gay times that winter; drives, skat- 
ing, tableaux, opera and theatre, and always 
our own “ trusty cirele,” of a dozen or so, to- 
gether at each. A bright little circle. 

“All went merry as a marriage bell. 

But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a ris- 

ing knell.” 

Acoach rattled up the “ stony street,” there 
was a loud ring of the door-bell, and enter the 

* villain of my story. ; , 

She (for my villain is a woman) walked 
straight up to me, kissed me, then untied her 
bonnet strings, talking in this fashion: 

“J’ve come up to plague you a few months, 
cousin. You must have omitted saying your 
prayers last night, and 1 am a swift judg- 
ment. Let me see, how was it your litany ran 
in old times ?—‘ From lovers, teethache, and 
Cousin Isabel, good—’ ” 

“I don’t. recollect the old litany,” I inter- 
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ered from envy, hatred and ill-will.” 

“Yes, to be sure. Well, whatever it is, I’ 
am glad you didn’t say it, for we had a gale as 
it was, and one ‘get thee behind me’ from 
your saintly lips would have sunk us mid 
ocean. There, attend to your company, ‘I 
need nothing. I took my supper and smooth-' 
ed my hair on board the boat, and will sit on 
the sofa and look on, if you please.” 

*Nct even a cup of tea or coffee?” I: 
suggested. 

* Not a thing, positively. Go now. Your 
hand and partners wait. All at cards, the 
usual refuge of people who don’t know how 
to talk.” 

“Wont you play ?” 

“Not a trick.” 

“ The first time then,” I muttered to my- 
self, taking her at her word, and going back 
to the whist table. For our little circle was 
gathered whole that night—three tables where 
each dimple had a moustache for a vis-a-vis, 

My cousin tossed over some books ona 
stand near her, selected a photograph album, 
and dropped herself comfortably into her sofa, 
her profile turned to the company. 

And, by the way, did any one ever know 
one of those perfect, fine-cut’ profiles that 
look as though copied ftom some marble 
dream of the sculptor, to be associated with 
a character which was either amiable or 
thoroughly honest? As far as the experience 
of this writer goes, they are, without excep- 
tion, intensely selfish, ambitious or coquettish, 
insincere, fickle and endless talkers. Doubt- 
less the lady reader of this is an exception; 
but she has few companions. 

But such profiles are exquisitely beautiful, 
and my Cousin Isabel’s was finer than any 
picture on my walls. The regular, pure fea- 
tures were perfectly colorless, a delicate curve 
of an inky brow was visible, defining a low, 
Madonna forehead, long, dark lashes drooped 
heavily as she examined the book in her hand, 
and the rich dark hair was drawn back, not in 
any of those frizzed masses or stuffed rolls with 
which women disfigure themselves now-a-days, 
but in loose natural waves that gathered and 


fell, only half curled, over a pearl comb. With 


a form worthy of the head, and well-defined 
in a plain, closely-fitting black dress, it was 
no wonder if the company glanced that way 
often enough to be continually forgetting what 
was trumps. 

“TI never saw anything so lovely,” whispet- 
ed Mildred, who sat at my left hand. 
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“Nor I,” said Frank Starr, her partner, 
looking at Mildred who was looking like a 
rosebud that night. 

“Handsome, but not lovely,” said Dr. 
Smith, who was my partner. 

At this moment the object of their comments 
uttered an exclamation. “O, cousin, who is 
this handsome man? He is perfect! It must 
be ideal,” and she brought the photograph 
album and laid it on acorner of ‘our table, 
pointing to a face so that all could’see it. | 

She play no tricks indeed! 

“©, that is a friend of mine, Dr. Smitl. 
Doctor, allow me to present you to Miss 
Milford.” 

“ Gracious!” murmured Isabel, with every 
appearance of astonishment, while the doctor 
could not help blushing. ‘Then she recovered 
herself, swept him a fine curtsey, and drawl- 
ed out, “I really beg your pardon, sir. But 
I still persist the face is ideal. I cannot see 
the faintest resemblance.” 

And she went back to her sofa, leaving the 


album on the table. 


Dr. Smith had too much good sense to be 
piqued at this. He knew, once for all, that 
he was exceedingly handsome, and was, doubt- 
less, pleased with the knowledge; but he es- 
timated his own worth by far other things 
than fine eyes and form. I don’t think he 
would have broken his heart had he caught 
the small-pox, though he would have been 
very sorry to be marked. Besides this agree- 
able consciousness, he was amused by my 
cousin’s piquancy. People, men as well as 
women, seeming usually to be made by the 
gross, it is really refreshing to meet occasion- 
ally one of a new pattern, even if that pat- 
tern be not quite to our content. So the gen- 
teman smiled good-naturedly, remarked that 
the sun as often flattered as did any other ar- 
tist, and finished the game in perfect compo- 
sure. But I observed him glance more than 
once towards the sofa; and when we threw 
down our cards to taste some strawberries 
that had ripened under glass for our May- 
day, he took a seat beside her, and remained 
there nearly all the evening. 

Isabel chose to be very lofty with him, but 
before he left he had promised to teach her 
chess (which she played already, to my cer- 
‘tain knowledge,) and persuaded her to think 
it possible that she might feel able to join us 
in & walk into the country the next day, In 
earch of wild flowers. 

It is not worth while describing by what 
small means my unasked visitor managed to 
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destroy everybody's comfort. Her rustling 

‘skirts swept into every tete-a-tete or private 

confab, her pale, slender fingers were in ev- 

ery pie, her careless, or cutting, or coaxing 

word influenced evéry debate, and often led 

decisions against the majority. and her co- 
quetries troubled all the luckless streams of 
true love that flowed in her ken. 

I must confess that my cousin Isabel was 
“trying to get a husband; but I should be 
frinticif a gentleman had said so. She had 
been several times engaged, but her il!-tem- 
per or coquetry, or the disaffection of the 
gentlemen had broken all these engagements ; 
and finding herself without prospect in her 
own'town, she was now trying a new field. 
She was not rich, and had a mortal horror of 
being called an old maid, a fate that was 
imminent. 

Frank Starr was too young and too poor; 
there was some objection to all the others, but 
Doctor Smith was unexceptionable. Hand- 
some, good, but not too good, with a little © 
fortune ofhis own, and a fine ‘business—he 
would do. As for an apparent partiality for 
that little Ward girl, she would soon put a 
stop to that. 

As to what went on sub rosa I do not 
know all. But effects were visible. Mildred, 
whom Isabel grew very fond of, looked un- 
easy, became changeable in her manners, had 
sometimes a proud look and sometimes a 
grieved one when Dr. Smith addressed her, 
lost all her gaiety and color, finally, grew ex- 
traordinarfly gay again, and flirted outrage- 
ously with Frank Starr. 

One morning I had a little conversation 
with Mr. Wiftis which had consequences. Mr. 
Willis, whom I have not mentioned before, 
was an intimate friend, an old bachelor, rich 
as a Jew, and a professed woman-hater. Nev- 
ertheless, he was agreeable in his odd way, 
and was, by far, the superior gentleman of 
our circle. In all artistic and learned matters 
he was our oracle, and if any one said a witty 
or beautiful thing, his eye was the first to 
brighten with recognition. Well, he called, 
and we talked over a fete champetre which 
we were planning, and then he chanced to 
remark, apropos of a bewitching translation 
of Anacreon’s “ Cupid Belated,” which he 
found me reading. 

“Tt seems to me that this same perverse, 
wicked little rogue has got among us. The 
athours with which our friends entertain us 
are not like commonplace, 19th century loves. 
Everything is cross-purposes.” 
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A bright thought struck me. 
“ Will you help me to set things right?” I 
asked, eagerly. 

“ How can 1?” 

“ Very easily. Now, Mr. Willis, you know 
that Dr. Smith and Mildred are partial to 
each other, and yet they scarcely speak to- 
gether lately. They are unhappy both, and 
are trying to make believe they are indiffer- 
ent. My cousin is at the bottom of it. She 
monopolizes him in spite of everything. Don’t 
you see ?” 

“ But I don’t see how I can help it.” 

“TI will tell you. If you would be so very 
good as to pay court to Isabel—” 

“My dear madam!” cried the bachelor, in 
dismay ; “ you don’t imagine that at my age 
and with my tastes, I am to turn to a gay 
deceiver ?” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“It is impossible!” 

At that moment Isabel sauntered in, nod- 
ded to us, and went to the further end of the 
room. He watched her. The minx was as 
graceful as a swan, and sailed about as though 
to music. The gentleman smiled involun- 
tarily. 

“Tt would be mean,” he muttered, the next 
instant. 

“O, you needn’t fear for her peace of mind,” 
Isaid. “She is not impressible. Besides, I 
don’t ask you to make love to her. I know 
that would be contrary to your habits and 
inclinations. But you might button her 
gloves,and put on her shawl, and give the 
doctor respite.” . 

The gentleman was evidently ill at ease in 
the situation I had assigned him, but did not 

utterly refuse. Indeed, he did venture some 
attentions,. but they were swept away with 
utter unconsciousness. He persisted, and got 
snubbed. To my surprise he was not daunt- 
ed. Mr. Willis was a man of spirit, and would 
compel a person to be pleased when once he 
had taken the trouble to try. But Isabel 
still preferred the doctor, and the course of 
true love did not get smooth itself. 

We had our little picnic, and took a lun- 
cheon in Wild’s woods. The trees screened 

us from the hot noon sun, and soft moss 
spread itself for carpet and table. 

“ This is my arm-chair,” said Isabel, sinking 
into a nook between two large roots. “ Here’s 
a moss cushion for you, Mildred, Isn’t. it 
nice? Dr. Smith, here’s your carpet at our 
feet. Mr:Starr, you may come if you can 
find room.” 
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sometimes looking round the trunk to join 
with a word. Mildred ate from the same 
plate with Frank Starr, and seemed to see no 
one else. A bright, nervous color burned in 
her cheeks, and her quick laugh had more ex- 
citement than mirth in it. But she was as 
beautiful as a wild rose, and I did not wonder 
that Dr. Smith seldom took his eyes from her: 
He was silent and absent, and all Isabel's 
sallies failed to rouse him. 

Presently Frank Starr challenged Mildred 
to a chase for a butterfly, or some such non- 
sense, and they started off together. 

“What a pretty couple they are,” said 
Isabel, gazing admiringly after them. “ It is 
the most suitable match I have ever seen.” 

“Ts it a match?” asked the gentleman, ina 
constrained voice, turning aside to reach and 
tear up aclover root. 

“Why, I supposed there was no doubt of 
that,” replied Isabel, in a tone of surprise. 
“T have been given to understand that it is 
quite settled.” 

Dr. Smith was busily picking apart a clover 
blossom, and so did not look up as he went on: 

“You may mistake. They are very old 
acquaintances, were schoolmates together, 
and their parents were friends also. I think 
the young man admires Miss Ward, but I have 
supposed that she was not aware of it.” 

“You may be right,” she said, a little im- 
patiently, “but I have seen them in very 
lover-like situations,” 

A deep red ran over the doctor’s face, and 
faded, leaving it pale, and he seemed choking 
with a word that he would not or could not 
speak. Then with a quick, fierce gesture he 
snatched a ring from his finger and tossed it 
away in the moss. 

“] have discovered the loveliest waterfall,” 
said Mr. Willis, coming up at this moment. 
“It is worth going to see, Miss Milford.” 

“Certainly!” she rose with alacrity, and 
took his arm, leaving Dr. Smith to meditate 
upon her communication. 

I took up the ring which he had throwa 
away, and slipped it on my finger—a pretty 
ring of Etruscan gold braided in fine wires 
and clasping an odd white stone in the back. 
It was not cornelian, nor opal, nor pearl, but 
&@ pure Opaque white, smooth and po 
and with a faint transparency at the edges. I 
turned the stone inside my hand and joined 
the doctor, who stood leaning against the 
tree, silent and alone. 


They gathered at her will. I sat at the op- 
posite side of the tree, hearing their talk, ~~ 
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“You here ?” he exclaimed, starting. 

“Why not? I have been here all the time. 
Ten minutes ago you were talking with me. 
It is your own fault if you were not aware. 
Of course if I hadperceived you about to of- 
fer yourself to my cousin I should have cough- 
ed or run away. But, fortunately, Mr. Willis 
came before that consummation.” 

“ Offer myself! You must know that I do 
not dream of such a thing.” 

“T know nothing of the kind. How should 
¥? One must judge by appearances, and you 
are certainly more attentive to my cousin 
than to any one else. Besides, we have been 
given to understand that such an event would 
not be surprising.” 

“What do you mean?” he demanded, in 
utter astonishment, giving me the full benefit 
of a pair of flashing eyes. > 

“Mean? O, nothing. Don’t be tragical, 
doctor.” 

“ But I insist.” 

“Nonsense! There is no law in the com- 
monwealth that will compel a woman to mean 
anything unless she choose. Come with me. 
I want to find Mildred.” 

He drew back. 

“She has company. Excuse me.” 

“But I have not. Will you send me 
through these awful shades alone. Suppose 
I should see a toad? I have already seen a 
snake.” 

“Does Miss Ware think that I have any in- 
tentions regarding Miss Milford?” he inquir- 
ed, at length. 

“T really can’t say. She never mentioned 
the subject to me.” 

Suddenly he started, and drew back, and 
following his gaze, I saw a pretty picture 
ameng the trees—Mildred Ward swinging on 
the stem of a tree that Frank Starr had bent 
down for her. The beautiful tree, with its 
head bent to the ground, swayed and bent, 
but never broke under her light weight as she 
balanced herself, looking like a fairy among 
light-green spring foliage. 

“If I were light enough to spring up into 
the air with it,” she laughed. 

Her companion bent towards her, took 
her hand, and said something in a low tone. 

She snatched the hand hastily back, blush- 
ing angrily, and waved him away. 

“ Dear Mildred !” he began. 

“Nota word more!” she exclaimed, turn- 
ing from him. 

“Some lovers’ quarrel,” said the doctor, in 
& trembling voice. “We had better go back.” 
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“By no means, sir. I am going to Mil- 
dred. It is no lovers’ quarrel, for they never 
were lovers. Mildred, what has become of 
Mr. Frank ?” 

“T really don’t know. He was here a min- 
ute ago.” 

“I want particularly to see him,” I said. 
“ Please take care of the doctor while I find 
him. I will come back in a minute.” And I 
started off in great haste, and arrived ata 
slower pace at the grove where we sat for 
luncheon. One by one, or two by two, the 
party gradually sauntered back to the 
rendezvous. 

Dr. Smith, to my surprise, was one of the 
first to arrive. He came, and began search- 
ing diligently in the moss beside the tree. I 
let him search. 

Then came one and another, and after a 
while Mr. Willis, with Isabel on one arm 
and Mildred on the other, all laughing, and 
apparently in the best of spirits. 

I took the first opportunity to whisper to 
Mildred, “My dear, how many offers have 
you refused this afternoon?” 

“Not one, Mill, I haven’t had any.” 

“ Are you going to marry Frank Starr ?” 

“You know better.” 

“ Are you going to marry Dr. Smith ?” 

“O, don’t tease, now. He hasn’t asked 
me to.” 

But I knew by her face that he had found 
time to say a word, and glancing at him, I 
saw also that though he was not sure of his 
own prospects, he was relieved of all alarm on 
account of Frank Starr. That young man 
did not make his appearance till we went to 
the carriages, when he came up whistling 
some odious street tune, and displaying three 
splendid moths impaled on the blade of his 
penknife. 

Of course the doctor didn’t find his ring, 
and though I did not put on my gloves going 
home, and made all possible display of my 
hand, he did not discover the lost jewel. He 
was fully occupied in keeping Mildred’s 
shaw! about her, and shielding her from the 
chilly, east wind that had come up out of 
Dante’s frozen Inferno, and was making us 
all creep. Isabel riding in another carriage 
with Frank and Mr. Willis was spared this 
sight. 

But when we reached home, she used her 
eyes. Not to her satisfaction, either, it seem- 
ed. Her small, thin lips began to compress 
themselves, her eyes to contract, and her 


voice had a fine, crystalline, hardness, 
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which was, with her, a sign of intense anger. 

“Of all torments, give my enemy ennui /” 
she exclaimed, tossing from her the unread 
evening paper. “If some one doesn’t amuse 
me I shall become dangerous. I am fit for 
‘treasons, stratagems and spoils’ to-night. 
Mildred Ward, go to the piano and play a 
waltz, if you have mercy. 

. “*T tell thee, minstrel, I must weep, 
Or else this heavy heart will burst!’ "’ 


Mildred, who was telling Dr, Smith’s for- 
tune with cards, rose, and going to the piano 
as bid, began playing a sighing, incomplete 
waltz, like a passionate, unanswered question. 

“How far had she got? I will finish,” 
paid Isabel, taking the cards. “Play that 
waltz forty thousand times, Mildred. It 
is just what I want, and you play like an 
angel.” 

Dr. Smith leaned back in his chair and lis- 
tened to the music, at the same time watch- 
ing his companion with curious eyes, as she 
sorted the cards. Her white hands trembled, 
and, as he looked, tears swelled slowly under 
her downcast lids. 

“*Here is one who loves you,” she murmur- 
ed. “But you, you care not for her. You 
think of yourself chiefly, and are the sport of 
a girl who delights to display her conquests. 
I see her now with another—this knave—and 
he thinks she loves him. She will marry the 
richer one. She has just quarrelled with the 
other, but they will be reconciled.” 

“Describe the one who loves me,” said the 
gentleman, ina low tone, 

Isabel dropped the cards, and turned away 
an instant, then turned, and gave him a 
glance of her bright eyes, flashing through 
tears. 


“T should not describe the lady who sits at 
the piano,” she said, bitterly, “for what love 
she can spare from herself she gives to anoth- 
er than you.” 

“ Are you sure?” asked he, with an intent 
gaze on her. 

“T know it,” she answered, passionately. 
“ She has told me, She only plays with you.” 

He rose, pale and firm. 

“J will ask her,” he said. 

“Dr. Smith, you are mad!” exclaimed 
Isabel, catching his arm. “ Of course she will 
deny. I beg of you—” 

“J thank you, madam, for your friendly in- 


terest,” he gaid, with cool politeness. “I will - 


run the risk.” 
Isabel leaned forward with a pale face and 
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burning eyes, as he approached Mildred, but 
Mildred greeted him witha smile. He whis- 
pered a word that made her forget the tune, 
and wander away from her waltz through a 
musical chaos, catching | and there at 
some familiar harmony, losing it, trying again. 
At last the drooping head was raised, one 
look met his direct, a trembling, earnest look, 
the lips moved with a word, and it was plain 
that they understood each other, at last. 

Isabel Milford saw, and a spasm of pain 
and anger passed over her face. Then it re- 
sumed its smile. 

“ Mr. Willis,” she said, “ will you help me 
find that Dante in the library? Camilla’s 
books are in such a muss.” 

He immediately offered his arm, and they 
adjourned to the library, I waited a suit- 
able length of time, then, when the music of 


the piano arrived at a pitch of perfect help- 


lessness and tangle, I interposed. 

“Dr. Smith, are you learned in ‘precious 
stones ?” 

“JT know a pearl from a garnet,” he said. 

“T have an odd stone in a ring here which 
I wish you would name. See—” 

“ Why,” he exclaimed, in surprise, as I held 
out my hand, then stopped short. 

The reader may have wondered what has 
become of the title of my story—The Lost 
Pearl. Well, here it is. Cut, and set in the 
finest gold was that little tooth whose aching 
had first brought those lovers together. 

The gentleman explained this to me amid 
much laughter and blushing from Mildred, and 
as reward for its restoration, informed me that 
in future he was to be proprietor not only of 
that little tooth but also of its owner. 

While we talked, Mr. Willis and Isabel 
eame back—without the Dante. A rich flush 
was on her cheek, and her eyes flashed in 
triumph. I glanced at him. Good gracious! 
It could not be possible! He was looking as 
foolish and ecstatic as it is posible for any 
“ happiest man in the world ” to look. 

“Isabel, what does this mean?” I gasped, 
on the first opportunity. 

“Why, I am engaged to Mr. Willis,” she 
said, dropping her eyes, and assuming a bash- 
ful air. “I had no time to think. He is so 
impetuous. But if I had known, dear, that 
you were attached tohim—” > 

“Tnsolent—” 

“ Well, well, don’t fly into a passion. Iam 
so happy. He has ten thousand a year, Mill, 
and heve But I am sorry 
for your dis—” 
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MY ESCAPE FROM PRISON, 


I couldn’t slap her face, for there were oth- 
ers near, but I gave her a pretty smart pinch 
onthe arm. And I had the satisfaction of 
‘seeing a black and blue spot marring its 
whiteness, pext day. © 

It is a pleasure to see my pet lovers—the 


doctor and Mildred; but if Mr, Willis only 
knew how like a simpleton he appears, he 
would hang himself on the first lamp-post. 
The Koran says, * Love is an ornament to a 
young man, but a disgrace to an old one,’ I 
say, amen! 


THE CLOUDED BROW. 


BY D. G. DEXTER, 


Why should my brow be glad? 
Why should my steps be gay? 
Since everything is fleeting here— 
As flowers but bloom to disappear, 
And joys but to decay. 
Year after year flits by, 
And bears us toward our doom; 
Yet every one to mark its flight, 
Hath cast on some loved thing a blight, 
To mind us of the tomb. 


The slights of cherished love— 
Hopes ever on the wing— 


Ingratitude and wasted health, 
And loss of home, and friends, and wealth— 
These are the woes they bring. 


Like the bright icy wreaths 
That shroud our wintry trees; 
Such are our hopes—as cold and fair— 
They vanish, while they dazzle there, 
E’en in the first slight breeze. 


The grieved heart may wear 
Pleasyre’s bright, sunny smile; 

May seek to lure away its grief— 

But smiles bring not the wished relief— 
Sad thoughts they cannot wile. 
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MY ESCAPE FROM PRISON. 


BY SOMEBODY. 


My name is Brown, I ama prisoner. It 
isn’t necessary to state whether I am in Fort 
Lafayette, Fort Warren, or some other of the 
embryo Bastiles,so numerous at present on 
American soil, It isn’t necessary for me to 
state what I am charged with—whether ac- 
eused of having copperhead proclivities, or 
of being a genuine native rebel; whether I 
am a shoddy-contractor, under temporary 
difficulties, or a prisoner of war. What I 
propose to tell here, is concerning my eseape 
from prison. We bave heard how certain 
parties escaped from the sea-girt mansion of 
Colonel Dimick—Fort Warren; but there are 
others that escaped from an equally celebrat- 
ed place of resort, and whose story yet re- 
mains untold. 

Major Wilkes is commander of the prison 
where I am in durance. That isn’t his name, 
though, reglly--and besides, he is several 
grades higher than a major. I call him Major 
Wilkes in this account, because I have not 
asked permission to use his real name. 

To say the major is a gentleman, in the true 
and full sense of the word, would be saying 


no more than is claimed by all honest and re- 
spectable men in this republican land. We 
need not go to the Sacred Records to find 
that one star differeth from another star in 
glory; neither need we go far to see that 
there are various grades of gentlemen, or else 
that word gentleman has a very comprehen- 
sive and accommodating signification. Major 
Wilkes is emphatically one of Nature’s noble- 
men, and, withal,a true patriot—not a patriot 
simply for dollars and cents, neither for posi- 
tion; but a patriot from principle—perfeetly 
unassuming, even with those under his sur- 
veillance—wishing them well, and endeavor- 
ing to promote their comfort and happiness. 
-There are those in the world—and their 
name is legion—who, when clothed with a lit- 
tle authority, seem to exult in tyrannizing over 
their fellows; the more petty their authority, 
the more pompous they are in displaying it. 
The major is not one of that class. Dignified, 
yet always courteous, there is something in 
the very tone of his voice, that rings true; 
and again, there is something in his eye and 
manner which anmistakably forbids aay. 
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trenching upon his kindness or duties. There 
is a striking contrast between this and the 
noted Libby Prison of Richmond; yet there 
are those as ready and anxious to escape from 
this, as from that, or any other prison under 
rebel rule. It is a common report in this 
“ citadel strong,” that “ the major carries too 
many guns for Brown.” I fear he does, and 
that they are of larger calibre, also, or per- 
haps rifled; and as you follow me, you will 
see that I was check-mated fairly. Then why 
not acknowledge it frankly and generously ? 

That little companion star of the brilliant 
Sirius can never eclipse or rival the light of 
its peerless neighbor, no matter how bravely 
it may twinkle. If there are sermons in run- 
ning brooks and in stones, then surely even 
my dull comprehension ought to understand 
the lesson taught me by those two distant 
luminaries; which lesson reads—* Brown, 
don’t seem to be what you are not; don’t 
strive to connect words together in such a 
manner that they will have a cunning appear- 
ance of truth, to carry the idea that you are 
not the lesser light, and that it was by a mere 
chance or accident that you were placed hors 
du combat.” 

Soon after my name was registered in the 
major’s office, and quarters assigned me, I 
found it was noised around that I was the 
possessor of fabulously large sums of money. 
I am compelled to state this, as it makes a 
commencing link in the chain of my narra- 
tive. Of course the report arose from a sen- 
sation paragraph of some reporter; for those 
fabulous sums were all a myth tome. But as 
I neither said ay nor nay to the half-interro- 
gating rumors afloat—and who ever denies 
a@ rumor that has a pleasant jingle in it ?—it 
was finally looked upon as a fixed fact that I 
was not at least un homme pauovre. 

Not many days after my entrance, I was 
sounded by a man named Jones; vaguely at 
first, but more cautiously and pointedly after- 
wards, in regard to making an escape. It 
was more out of respect as a listener, blended 
with a little curiosity, that made me give an 
ear to what he said, for it had never seriously 
entered my mind that there was even a possi- 
bility for such an evasion of the decrees of 
state. Jones was one of the irrepressibles. 
The frowning walls that closed us from all 
scenes-of busy life, did not abate his vigor in 
fulfilling his calling—a self-imposed mission, 
summed up in two words, make money; 
which he prosecuted so zealously that it be- 
came the one great end and aim of his life. 


The government imagined that in his zeal he 
had somewhat overstepped the bounds of legi- 
timate business propriety, and detained him 
for examination. 

One bright and beditiful morning in the 
month of April, 1864, Jones came to me, with 
letter in hand, evidently bringing good news, 
and said: 

“ Brown, my boy,I leave you in twenty- 
four hours. My attorneys have effected an 
adjustment of my matters; and now,” he con- 
tinued, in more subdued, yet equally earnest 
tone of voice, “ for five hundred dollars I will 
give you an opportunity, inside of a week's 
time, to drive outside of these walls, and 
breathe the air of liberty.” 

I intimated that he should at once consult 
the surgeon, pronouncing him non compos 
mentis. 

“No, I am in earnest; I have studied a plan 
all out,” he whispered, “ the details and speci- 
fications, and should have tried it myself, had 
not the present arrangement of my case been 
made.” 

I muttered over something about the un- 
certainties of this life. 

“ Brown,” said Jones, interrupting me in a 
half-impatient manner, “ to show you that I 
have full and complete confidence in it, I will 
make all arrangements when I get outside. 
You need make no advances, not a penny; but 
when you are a score of miles away from this 
place, you must cancel the obligation with 
one of Secretary Chase’s legal tender notes, 
embellished with a D.” 

I need not give more of the conversation 
that passed between Jones and myself. Suf- 
fice it to say that, before he left, arrangements 
were made for an escape. Had not the plan 
had a very plausible and pleasing aspect, I 
should not have perfected the arrangements. 
Let not the reader think that we are going to 
work like professional burglars—cut bolts and 
bars, and then scale the walls. No; our plan 
was to be a series of strategetic movements, 
made upon the major—a ruse de la guerre. 

Jones had been in durance some time prior 
to my arrival—long enough to discover that 
there was a secret channel for communication 
with the outer world. A little package of 
letters was clandestinely carried out, and an- 
swers returned, once a week, by an employee 
of the establishment; for, be it known that 
all letters and packages, of whatever nature, 
are required to pass under the inspection of 
the commanding officer, or his assistants, be- 
fore they are delivered fo any of the prisoners. 
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MY ESCAPE FROM PRISON, 


This was doubtless an unpleasant duty to the 
major; but it was a government regulation. 
If any of the letters or packages contained 
anything suspicious, they never reached their 
destination. 

A great many people in the world are very 
sensitive about having the seals of their let- 
ters bfoken, and their contents scanned by an 
inspector or censor. There were some of this 
class under the care of the major, and who 
were willing to give a dollar or more per 
week to avoid this unpleasant necessity. 
Therefore one of the employees was broached, 
and found susceptible, and everything there- 
after went along swimmingly. The clandes- 
tine mail-carrier was very cautious, being 
liable to a fine and imprisonment; and those 
who were “in the ring” were equally cau- 
tious; yet the major often saw and heard of 
things which he knew must have entered 
through some contraband source, and if he 
ever suspicioned the actual channel, he was 
unable to get any satisfactory soundings. He 
was evidently annoyed, “not simply because 
a few letters and small packages were smug- 
gled in,” he was heard to say; “neither did 
he consider it a criminal matter to take a glass 
of old Cognac, if it could be procured: he 
did not blame any one for getting away from 
a prison, if they could. But it was the idea 
that any one employed by the government— 
receiving its pay—should at the same time be 
sailing under false colors, ready to play the 
role of Benedict Arnvold—if his price and an 
opportunity was offered.” 

It was arranged between Jones and myself 
that we should avail ourselves of this under- 
ground mail route, not only for letters, but to 
forward me a disguise. It was, however, too 
slow a coach for us to rely wholly upon; 
therefore another system was adopted, in 
addition, whereby we could communicate 
with each other daily, by pre-arranged sym- 
bols, passing through the legitimate route. 

Hardly had the matter been settled, before 
Jones bade us all good-by. Then I for the 
first time sat down and reflected upon the 
course I was about to take. If the plan was 
successful—and I had no doubts on that score 
—I should have liberty; but at what price? 
That of being obliged to skulk in the dark, 
imagining every crackling stick was broken 
by the foot of pursuers, who, with outstretch- 
ed arms, stood ready to grasp me. He only 
who has been a prisoner, if even for only a 
day, knows how sweet is liberty; and the ar- 
gument of “ liberty, at any cost,” finally pre- 
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vailed. I awaited anxiously for the denoue- 
ment. In due time I received a package and 
letter, clandestinely, from Jones. It breathed 
success only as a certainty, but proposed, with 
my concurrence, a little change in the plan, 
which he had found necessary. I hastily pen- 
ned an answer, a model of perspicuity. 
“Make a safe and sure arrangement, and 
when successful, a check upon Messrs. Au- 
gust Belmont & Co., for one thousand dol- 
lars, shall be yours. Truly, &c.” I did not 
doubt that this letter would have a decidedly 
stimulating effect upon Jones. He was al- 
ready sure—or thought he was—that I had 
“ my house in order,” prepared to take a hasty 
passage to Europe, and sojourn until peace 
should proclaim old things done away. He 
was trying to subvert the ends of justice in 
assisting me to escape; and hence I had no 
particular compunctions against promising a 
check upon those famous bankers, which, if 
they honored, would be purely as a compli- 
ment; for I had not a solitary penny to my 
credit with them, nor ever had; but Jones, I 
knew, stood ready to accept my check for 
that modest sum, without suspicion. 

The little secret mail was closed and for- 
warded, bearing my short letter to Archibald 
Jones, Esq., 249 —— street. -For the future, 
we must rely upon our pre-arranged method 
of correspondence by symbols passing through 
the office, trusting that they would neither be 
observed nor understood, 

The day following this, soon after the mid- 
day rations had been distributed, a book— 
“The latest new Book, Rep TAPE AND Pie- 
EON-HoLE GENERALS”—was sent to me, 
accompanied with a magazine for the current 
month, but no letter. That these were from 
Jones, I felt sure, although nothing was to be 
seen by the ordinary, or even close observer, 
which would excite any suspicion that there 
was within them an intelligible message. In 
looking over the magazine, I noticed an arti- 
cle which had a peculiar interest to me, at 
this time. It was an article in which certain 
letters in different words were / 
by a dot or period, and which letters, whe 
put together, made an intelligible sentence. 

In the first paragraph I saw the words, 
“Your letter received—set the precise day 
and hour.” Jones, knowing that piece would 
attract my attention, had made it the means 
of conveying to me what I was most anxious 
to learn—that everything was ready for the 
final emeute. 

I might here digress, and give illustrations 
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of the different kinds of cyphers and symbols 
that have been used between the rebel author- 
ities in Richmond, and their confreresin the 
North, but will only trespass enough to state 
that one of the most common and successful 
systems of giving them notice of the intended 
movements of the Northern forces, especially 
in the early part of the rebellion, was the 
above simple and unsuspicious method of a 
small pencil-dot under the letters used. Nu- 
merous have been the instances where richly- 
bound volumes of orthodox works have been 
discovered passing to and fro, revealing with- 
in themselves the lamentable facts that they 
were but cloaks to carry important news to 
those waging war against the old flag. 

The book, “Red Tape and Pigeon-Hole 
Generals,” gave me the full plars, revised, and 
in which the secret mail-agent bore a small 
part. It remained for me to decide how many 
hours should pass before I was the possessor 
of that priceless boon of liberty. I deter- 
mined that but one more roll-call should reg- 
ister the Here to my name; and with a kind 
of trepidation, I dotted down the precise 
hour in a book, addressed it to Jones, and 
carried it to the office, accosting our com- 
mander as follows: 

“Major Wilkes, here is a book Jones left 
me to read. I would like to have it forward- 
ed to him by the express messenger to-day.” 

The major took the book, and, with an ap- 
parently uninterested glance at the address, 
returned, “ Certainly, Brown, certainly.” 

Two hours later, I might have been seen— 
to use a popular romancer’s words—pacing 
up and down my quarters in a deep study. 
When a person has nerved himself up to take 
a leap in the dark, or jump from a precipice, 
he does not want to meditate dreadingly over 
it, for each moment comes freighted with 
more pain than the performance of the deed 
itself. I was uneasy. 


“ The grim, whitened walls were hare and bleak, 
My heart was sick, and my limbs were weak, 
Wandering, wearily, wearily.” 


What if the major discovered my dots to 
Jones! ‘What if he had seen Jones’s dots to 
me! But, no—had he discovered them, he 
would not have passed the books over to me 
which Jones sent. 

It was customary for the various market 
and express-wagons bringing articles neces- 
sary for the rations of the prisoners, to drive 
and leave their loads at a store-room near the 
major’s office. I need not detail the little 
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stratagems necessary for the successful ac- 
complishment of our plan. 

The morning star announced the approach 
of ligtttjon that eventful and auspicious day. 
The appointed hour came along; everything 
had moved on “ merrily as marriage bells.” 
Jones had sent in a load of vegetables, pur- 
porting to have been ordered in the usual 
manner. The articles were delivered, and 
while the driver was getting his delivery re- 
ceipt signed—of course he was purposely de- 
layed some time—I, John Paul Brown, habil- 
itated in the same style, a well-executed 
counterfeit driver, seated myself in the wagon, 
took the reins with perfect composure, and 
with an artistic flourish of the whip, drove 
through the opened gates, unrecognized and 
‘unchallenged, and was soon speeding along 
at the utmost possible rate. At a certain 
specified place, I was to meet Jones in a car- 
riage, awaiting, where I was to relinquish all 
further use of the market-wagon, attire my- 
self in proper clothes, and vanish in the mazes 
of the metropolis. 

Never in my life did the returning sun 
usher in a day so glorious, so beautiful as that 
one was; spring was unfolding her charms, 
The pendent drops of dew were like a thou- 
sand mimic suns suspended from every leafy 
bush. The majestic oaks and their gray 
drapery seemed gay in that morning light. 
The birds seemed to rejoice that I was free, 
as they fluttered from bough to bough, and 
poured forth their rich melody. The mourn- 
ful voice of a bob-o-link sent forth its rever- 
berating notes far and wide, “Brown is free— 
Brown is free!” 

Faster and faster I urged the pacing ani- 
mal; the whirling wheels raised clouds of 
dust as I sped forward. At last I came in 
sight of Jones, waving his hat in enthusiasm 
at our final success. 

Thus far I had not looked back squarely, 
for fear I might see pursuers close upon me: 
but before returning the salute of Jones, I 
cast a broad and searching glance back. The 
track was clear, as far as I could see. Then 
I gave one loud and long huzza for liberty. 

Such a ringing sound as those words had has 
never entered my ears since the days of Log 
Cabins and Hard Cider, when the very air 
resonated with huzzas. 


It was a happy moment when I grasped the - 


hand of Jones. My ecstacies were nearly 
matched by the pictures of a golden harvest 
animating the countenance of my quasi de- 
liverer. 
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MOTHER HATCH’S NELL. 


I should be unfaithful to my story did I 
stop here. No, let me tell the whole. Stolen 
joys aresweet. But the immutable laws have 
been pronounced, that every sweet has its 
bitter—every rose its thorn conceale@? The 
congratulating words had hardly passed from 
lip to lip, before a ghost seemed to arise from 
the earth, as it were, and confronted us. In 
another moment it assumed the jaunty air, 
visage and voice of Major Wilkes. It was he. 

“Ah, Brown, good-morning! Been out 
taking a ride in the morning air! Done you 
good; you look much better for it, Brown. 
That dress, I assure you, is quite becoming 
for an early ride,” said the major, mingling 
more than a usual quantity of humor with 
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his words. “I came out quite early, also, 
this morning, upon a scouting expedition. 
The Deputy Provost Marshal, there,” point- 
ing with his hand to an advancing figure 
wrapped in a heavy army-coat, “and myself, 
have been in a kind of an ambush, an hour or 
more. We had asly and intriguing enemy, 
and wished to take him by surprise. I don’t 
say I mean you, alone, Brown; but we can 
ALL return, and after morning rations, make . 
explanations. The marshal will invite Jones 
and the letter-carrier.” 

That same morning, Brown, Jones, and 
——, the secret mail agent, gave the response 
“Here,” at the roll-call of prisoners, and were 
assigned safe and close quarters. 


THE MOUNTAIN MAID, 


BY RICHARD WRIGHT, 


The mountain maid with health’s expression, 
Who fears no wintry blast ; 
Whose spirits never feel depression, 
Nor cares for worldly caste: 
With roseate cheek and cherry lip, 
And merry, laughing e’e, 
Like the wild flower the bee would sip, 
Is just the maid for me. 


Let city beaux their hearts surrender 
To splendor’s dashing belles; 
And plight their troth with feelings tender, 
As leve each bosom swells: 
And let the parlor-harp prolong 
Its choicest minstrelsy ; 
The mountain maid's free, artless song 
Is dearer unto me. 


Let bookworms, seeking flower-ideal, 

Pore over fancy’s page; 

And proud hearts prize what they deem real 
On fashion’s worldly stage. 

I more adore true nature’s own, 
The blooming, candid, free ; 

Thé eye wherein the heart is shown— 
The mountain maid for me. 

Through life I'd fear no earthly sorrow, 
Were mine the mountain maid; 

The same to-day, the same to-morrow, 
In forest or in glade: 

And each fond longing of my soul, 
Of love and liberty, 

In years of bliss would onward roll— 
The mountain maid for me. 


MOTHER HATCH’S 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


I took Nell when she wasn’t more’n ten 
years old—took her from the poor-house. I 
knew who she was. Her mother used to be 
in my mother’s family when I was a child. 
Her name was Sally Jennings. She was a 
good, smart girl, but was terribly fond of 
dressing up and going around; sort of ambi- 
tious to be somebody, though her father was 
a drunkard and she hadn’t a cent in the world 
but what she earned at sewing and house- 
work, She made my mother’s house her 
home nigh on to four years, cutting and sew- 


ing for the boys, and helping to do the house- 
work. I was quite a girl when she mar- 
ried that Ned Gwiney—or leastways went 
off with him, and had a child, Some said she 
was married, some said she wasn’t—no one 
knew, for sure. We only knew that she came 
to town about a year after she went away, 
bringing with her alittle mite of a baby not 
more’n three weeks old, Mother. and child 
lodked miser’ble enough. She said her hus- 
band was dead. No one knew whether he 
was or not, or had ever known much about 
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him, anyway. He come here from the neigh- 
borhood of Andover about a year before he 
fell in with Sally, and worked for Deacon 
Meadows. He appeared well enough, though 
he was one of the still kind—didn’t say much 
to anybody. He and Sally kept their secret 
up to the time they both stepped out together. 

Well, when Sally came back she looked as 
though she’d been dragged through seven 

cities, as the saying is. And the baby was 

’ the feeblest little thing I ever laid my eyes on. 
It seemed gasping for every breath it drew. 
I declare when they came into my mother’s 
kitchen, they looked, as she said, “ just fit for 
nothing but to stretch out and die.” 

Sally didn’t say much, but she said her hus- 
band was dead, and she was sick, and she 
wanted my mother to keep her for a day or 
two. My mother had care enough, mercy 
knows, with fourteen of us children, but she 
packed us together, somehow, and gave the 
poor thing a bed and a place at the table. Sally 

was all broken down when she came, She 
staid two or three days, but she didn’t stay 
no more than that, for she died. 

The doctor said she’d probably got up too 

quick after her baby was born; but there she 
was, dead; and there was the baby to be 


taken care of. My mother wouldn't take it; 
she wasn’t well, herself, and had so many of 
her own, I being the eldest, and about sixteen. 
My Uncle and Aunt Peters had charge of the 
poor-house then—good, clever folks as ever 
was—so mother felt differently about sending 
it there, than if there’d been strangers in 
charge. Besides, Aunt Peters declared that 
the baby wouldn't live to trouble anybody, 
long, and we give it up with that idea. 

But it did live, and grew up a fine, healthy 


child, though odd. They called it Nell, and 
it learned to play and work and seemed like 
any child, only so queer and still. I used to 
see her, when I went over to the poor-house 
to see Aunt Peters, playing all by herself, 
with corncobs and bits of crockery—and 
whispering to the sticks she dressed up for 
dolls. 

“Well, I was married pretty soon, and had 
children fast enough, dear knows. But they 
were all boys. After Luther and Anson were 
big enough to get Into mischief, and Ben was 
in my arms, I found I'd got to have some one 
to help me, and John, my husband, mentioned 
my taking a little girl, and bringing ber up. 
I thought right off of Nell. She was nigh on 
to ten years old, and a quiet, handy thing, 
slipping round with a knack at doing a good 
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many things Aunt Peters had tanght her; so 
I had her come. 

She was a sight of help, from the first— 
tending, the baby, and washing dishes, and 
minding the children, as well as need be, 
As she got older, I thought I couldn’t get 
along without her. Miles and Rachel were 
born, and then the little one that died; and 
all that time Nell was as faithful as the sun. 
But faithful as she was—I’m sure I never 
could find but a bit of fault with her in all my 
life—I used to think she had things to take up 
her mind and interest her which I didn’t 
know nothing about. She’d take her knitting 
and sit down in the doorway of an evening 
after the children had gone to bed, and sit and 
listen to the frogs piping in the meadow, her 
fingers busy, but her eyes looking out in the 
darkness as if there was something there to 
see and attend to. 

“Nell,” I'd say, “how can you sit there 
and hear the frogs pipe so? It makes me 
nervous,” 

“T like it, Mother Hatch,” she’d say; she 
called me Mother Hatch of her own accord; 
and then there would come over her face an 
odd, little smile, shy and pleasant like. There 
I’ve known her to sit all the evening, though 
there was ever so good a time going on in the 
house. 

Then she’d stand and wash dishes, or iron, 
with a look in her face as if she was ina 
dream, She'd start up quick enough if I 
spoke to her, but I’ve stood and watched her 
smiling just as unconscious to herself, like as 
if she’d something in her mind which made 
her as happy as the day waslong. She always 
cared a sight for grass and flowers, and those 
things; and when my baby died, she put litle 
bits of white flowers all round its head and on 
its little breast, and kept the house quiet, and 
looked so gentlelike that something peaceful 
came over me as I sat alone in the chamber 
with the little coffin, and I stopped crying, 
and clasped my hands over the pretty, little 
face, and prayed God to forgive me for mur- 
muring, and make me fit to meet my innocent 
baby in heaven. 

After that, Netty was born, and my husband 
boyght more land, and had hired men to work 
for him, and I'd a great deal of care, and Nell 
was always a help. The fall the baby was 
born we hired dnother girl and kept her right 
along, for Nell was only a slip of a thing, 
though handy and willing, and not fit to have 
all the care of so much work. My family had 
got to be a great one, specially afler John 
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MOTHER HATCH’S NELL. 


had took Levi’s boys to teach farming to.— 
Levi's boys came from the city. They were” 
slender slips of lads. Levi had lost two, of 
consumption, while they were at college, and 
he was bound he wouldu’t lose the last two; 
so he just sent them out to John to have a 
year’s good hard work on a farm. 

The next summer after they came out 
comes a Mr. Washburn of Boston to get board 
with us and read Latin with Levi's eldest boy, 
Henry. He wanted board in the country 
because he was a little out of health; and he 
attended to Henry’s lessons because he was a 
friend of Levi's. 

I was a little struck up by his coming, for 
he was a fine appearing man, with the city 
look, as if he was used to being waited on. 
Not foppish and silly, but grand, like a real 
gentleman. But he put me at ease, for he 
said, right off: 

“Don’t incommode yourself or alter your 
arrangements in the least for me, Mrs. Hatch, 
for if I had wanted the accommodations of a 


city, I should have staid in the city.” 

With that he sits down to the supper-table 
and eats hominy and milk with the rest of the 
men; and then goes out in the stoop and sits 
down on the step; and Jowler went and put 
his head on his knee—a thing I never knew 
the dog to do with a stranger before. 

Well, I considered Mr. Washburn one of 
* the family, right off. He made hay, and 
worked in the field with the rest of the men, 
and got as brown and healthy as any of them. 
It was good to see him laugh—he had such 
white teeth, and his eyes—just the brightest 
hazel you ever saw—sparkled so! He was 
real well educated, yet the furtherest from 
putting on airs among common folks of any 


one | ever saw. 

He took notice of Nell. By-and-by she 
told me that he had lent her some books to 
read, I was willing enough that she should 
read if she could only find the time, but I 
didn’t want her to neglect her work, and I 
told her so. 

“Did I ever neglect my work ?” she asked, 
Pleasant enough, yet growing a little flushed 
up. 

“No, Nell,” said I, right off. “ You never 
did; but you know how much there is to do 
this summer, and I need all the help I can 
get.” 

As if I hadn’t enough to do, my two nieces 
came up from Andover, then—Jim Vinal’s 
daughters. Bright, pretty looking girls, but 
I never was less glad to see them in my life; 
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for they needed more waiting on than some 
folks, and made considerable confusion. 

It turned out that Henriette had met Mr. 
Washburn in Boston and knew him pretty 
well. She told me what I had never known 
before, that he was rich. She said that she 
and Kate were going to set their caps for 
him. 

Well, I thought they did sure enough. The 
three were always frolicking around and off— 
going after lilies, and for berries, and to the 
mill pond to boat, and to Doake’s Hill for 
strawberries. Mr. Washburn seemed to like 
it, immensely. He was always ready for a 
jaunt, and when I saw the girls cajolling 
around him, I used to wonder which would 
get him, and if either would. 

One day something happened which I 
remembered afterwards, but did not know 
what to make of then. 

I was helping Nell make up the butter, one 
day, when Mr. Washburn came into the dairy, 
and went out of the door to the bench under 


the window. He sat down there, with his book, 
and we were going in and out, Nell and I, 
when all once he says: 

“ My little girl?” in a sort of fond way as 
if he were speaking to a baby. Nell wasn’t 
there; she had gone into the kitchen; and 
Henriette and Kate wasn’t within hearing; so 
to find out what he meant, I just put my head 
out of the window. 

“Mr, Washurn,” said I. 
speak to?” 

He was just looking up sort of anxiously 
at the window, but when he saw my face 
looking through the vines, he looked startled. 

“T beg your pardon,” he sort of stammered. 
“T thought it was—some one else there.” 

“Kate and Henriette are in the dining- 
room,” said I; and with that he whips round 
to the dining room door, and goes in. 

When Nell came back, I told her, and she 
turned just as red as fire. 

“O,” says I, laughing; “he didn’t mean 
you. If you'd heard the way he said it, you’d 
know he was calling some one he was fond of. 
I guess he thought Henriette came out here; 
he seems to take mostly to her, lately.” 

If I hadn’t had so much to do I should have 
noticed what was going on, after that. To 
be sure I did see that Mr. Washburn talked 
to Nell considerable, and I saw her reading 
books which I knew he had lent her. And if 
I hadn’t been. half dead with headache, that 
last week, I should have suspected something 
from the way Nell looked, for to tell the 
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truth, Mr. Washburn was making love to her. 
It came over me all of a sudden to find out 
that Nell was’ grown up, and that she was as 
good and pretty as any girl agoing, with 
something about her that attracted Mr. Wash- 
burn. This was the way I found it out: 

Kate came to me one day, and said she had 

something to tell me. She said that she saw 
Nell, the night before, talking with Mr. Wash- 
burn just outside the door, and that before 
they came in he put his arm around her and 
kissed her. 

“Now, Aunt Hatch,” says she, “ something 
shameful is going on. That Nell has deceived 
you; she is a bad girl,of course. There is no 
other way of her being familiar with a man 
like Mr. Washburn. Of course you wont 
keep her, and have her go on in this way. 
But the matter will have to be arranged care- 
fully. It wont do to get Mr. Washburn into 
ascrape, because he’ll go away, and that will 
spoil everything; Henriette thinks he’s most 
ready to propose. So if you'll just send Nell 
up to Andover to Uncle John’s (he'll take 
her, for he wants a girl), she'll be nicely out 
of the way.” to 

She told me in the dairy, where I had been 
making butter the day Mr. Washburn called 

. out so. I was so dumbfounded that I didn’t 
know what to say to Kate, but right off I 
hears a stir, and in comes Mr, Washburn from 
his seat on the bench under the vines, 

“IT beg your pardon, Miss Kate,” says he, 
“ T have already proposed to Nell, and as she 
has accepted me, I had rather have a voice in 
the matter of sending her to Andover. I go 
next week; if the clergyman of this village 
will marry us first. I take Nell with me. If 
you will allow me, I will speak alone with 
Mrs. Hatch.” 

Kate slipped out, turning all sorts of colors ; 
and then Mr. Washburn said that he loved 
Nell for her innocence and worth; that slie 
was the loveliest girl he had ever seen; and 
that they were to be married and then Nell 
was going to school for a year; and he would 
like my approval. 

Goodness knows I gave it, heartily enough, 
though I hardly knew what to say—a man 
like him marrying a girl out of the poor- 
house ! 

But he did marry her, and she went to 
school a year, and then they went to his house 
in Boston. It’s a splendid place. I was in it 
once, but.I declare to goodness’ Nell: aint no 

more put out in it than she'used to be inmy 

kitchen. She’s just as quiet and gentle and 
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pretty-appearing as ever she was; and the 
girl's got a baby now, that’s as pretty as a 
pictur. 

So I say—as I’ve always said—that it’s 
what’s in a person that makes them noticed, 
Mr. Washburn would have married Henriette, 
if he hadn’t found out that Nell was more 
modest and pretty in the kitchen than Henri- 
ette was in the parlor, or even could be any- 
where. 
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NOT TO BE ASTONISHED, 

I pity the man who cannot be astonished. 
Yet there are many such men—people of so 
non-mirabolant a nature; so cold-blooded, so 
fishy in temperament, that they marvel at, 
are perplexed or bewildered by nothing. If 
the ghost of their grandmother were to rise 
before them, they would reqiest the appari- 
tion to shut the door and be seated. If the 
sky were to rain potatoes, they would simply 
thank heaven for its bounties, and perhaps 
give themselves the trouble to entreat that 
next time it rained, it would rain upwards in- 
stead of downwards. As Murat said (or is 
said to have said) of Talleyrand—you might 
kiek them in the back for hours without the 
slightest change of countenance passing over 
them. An earthquake in Regent street, a 
maelstrom in Chelseareach, a sirocco in Pall- 
Mall, the sea-serpent in the Fleet Ditch, an 
alligator in Fetter lane, snow in July and sun- 
strokes in January—all these marvels would 
draw from them no observation more denoting 
agitation than a languid “Dear me!” or a 
feeble “ How curious!” If the earth were to 
stand still, and the sun to turn green, they 
would, with a minute’s reference to their al- 
manacs, take the phenomena for granted. 
With them the world is a ball on which they 
live ; and what there may be inside it, or under- 
neath it, or above it, is no concern of theirs. 
In society they are known as“ people who 
mind their own business ;” and being rather a 
numerous class, and comprising within its 
ranks many peers, landed proprietors, bankers 
and merchants, are highly esteemed and re- 
spected for their want of curiosity and their 
discreet immobility. They make money; and 
as for poor people who can be and aré aston- 
ished, and whose astonishment, leading from 
inquiry to discovery, and thence to the inven- 
tion of machines, to the elucidation of scien- 
tific truths, and to the perfection of the arts 
whieh adorn and humanize society—they live 
up steep flights of stairs and don’t dine every 
day. 
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THE AUTUMN TREES, 


BY OWEN G. WARREN. 
I looked on a rainbow, it compassed the west, 
And on the broad primitive world found a rest; 
The earth, clad in foliage, with joy like a child, 
Looked up on the beautifal vision and smiled. 


The spirit of autumn came by on the breeze, 

And shattered the bow, and it fell on the trees; 

Then the staid sober forest, on every hillside, 

Caught the fragments and wove them in garments of prid », 


The oak took the red, but with Tyrian dye 
Did the maple and sumach each other outvie; 
The butternut, proud of the yellow, took hold, 


And wreathed round his form with the splendor of gold. 


The plane sought in orange a tint warm and mellow, 
And some took a brown hue, and others pale yellow; 
The purple, unwelcomed to forest or bower, 

Took the shape of the iris, and dwelt in a flower. 


The hemlock and cypress, the spruce and the pine, 
Too gloomy to robe them in colors divine ; 

Too fond of the clothes they all summer possessed, 
Stood frowning and cold while the forest was dressed. 


The blue, like the truth, found no favor below; 

Each tree, in its pride, asked a ruddier glow: 

It hung o’er the trees, through the calm autumn even, 
Unclaimed and unwelcomed—then went back to heaven. 


THE TWO FARMS. 


BY MKS. M, EK. ROBINSON, 


Mason Green and the Widow White 
owned and occupied farms lying contiguous 
to each other. One was about as valuable as 
the other, and in as guod a state of cultiva- 
tion. Major Gréen prided himself upon the 
thriving state of his large orchard, and the 
widow was not a whit behind him in the just 
appreciation of her own possessions. The 
broad fields, valuable woodlands, and the neat 
and commodious farm-houses of each, afforded 
& never-ending theme of congratulation be- 
ween the major and his fair neighbor. 

The former had been a widower for some 
two years, and during that time had employed 
a housekeeper to look after himself and his 
young children. The latter had also donned 
widow’s weeds a few weeks after, and had also 

24 


been obliged to hire a competent man to take 
charge of her farm. Their mutual bereave- 
ment served to waken an unusual feeling of 
sympathy for each other, and the youthful, 
though mourning widow was often the recip- 
ient of many friendly visits, besides numerous 
other tokens of good will. 

How very natural it was that Major Green, 
who considered himself a connoisseur in farm- 
ing operations, shuuld step in oeeasionally 
and give his advice. Who could tell better 
Ahan himself when grass was ready to be cut, 
grain ripe enough to reap, ground dry enough 
to plough, or fruit sufficiently matured for 
harvesting? His experience was certainly 
worth something, and hired men who were 
particular about nothing save board and. 
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wages, were not very likely to have their em- 
ployer’s interests much at heart. His advice 
was received in a very grateful manner by 
Mrs. White, who considered herself extremely 
fortunate in the possession of such a kind and 
thoughtful neighbor. 

What if ill-natured people did occasionally 
hint that his object in so doing was an inter- 
ested one; that the farm we have before men- 
tioned as belonging to herself, proved more 
attractive and alluring, than an unselfish de- 
sire to do good? And what if others who 
spoke their sentiments freely, did insinuate 
that the Widow White was weaving a net, 
into the meshes of which, Major Green (poor, 
unsuspecting, innocent man!) would be sure 
to getentangled. Such remarks were of very 
little consequence to either party, and were 
but slightly heeded; for of course they orig- 
inated with cross old maids, fretful, disap- 
pointed bachelors, or hopelessly married peo- 


ple, who wished to vent their spite upon’ 


somebody. 

Major Green had two children, both girls, 
of the ages of eight and ten. Mrs. White was 
childless, and claimed, as an especial privi- 
lege, that they might be permitted to spend a 
portion of time with her. The request was 
immediately complied with, and nightly the 
little girls went home loaded with presents, 
and extravagant in praise of their new friend ; 
for it must be confessed that the deceased 
Mrs. Green was not on the most intimate 
terms with the latter, while living. 

The two children proved an excellent 
means of communication between the neigh- 
bors, by repeating the flattering things said 
on both sides. Mrs. White was a politic wo- 
man; she saw her advantage, and acted ac- 
cordingly ; for a desire to please is natural to 
all. Major Green was not by any means a 
simple man, but being intent upon his own 
object or objects (if he had any), smiled wise- 
ly, and congratulated himself upon his good 
luck,. He knew his wife’s dislike to such an 
estimable lady “ resulted in sheer prejudice ;” 
it could not be otherwise. Was not the Widow 
White intelligent? She certainly possessed a 
tolerable share of intellect.. Was she not in- 
dustrious aad energetic? No one thought of 
disputing that fact, for her industry, capabil- 
ity, and good management were well known 
in the neighborhood, And) lastly, was she not 
an amiable woman? The major considered 
himself sufficiently well versed in human na- 
ture to answer this query satisfactorily, even 
if the opinions, of his children had not con- 
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firmed him on the subject. At any rate she 
took a motherly interest in them ; renovating 
their wardrobes, and assisting them to puzzle 
through a hard sum, or a difficult passage in 
grammar. The major noted all these things, 
but minded not the tongue of scandal con- 
nected therewith, 

“I have been looking about your farm, 
Mrs. White,” he remarked, one day, blandly, 
as he seated himself in the widow’s pleasant 
little parlor. “Really, you manifest more 
judgment in managing farm matters, than 
many of us who have followed the business a 
lifetime.” 

“T fear you are somewhat addicted to flat- 
tery, major,” replied the lady, with a sweet 
smile. 

“Not in the least ; I am merely giving credit 
where credit is due. The land is in excellent 
order; in fact I never saw it look to better 
advantage.” 

“Thank you for the compliment; but you 
must remember that I have had the benefit of 
your kind advice very often,” said Mrs. White, 
with another fascinating smile, which dis- 
closed a fine set of pearly white teeth. 

“You may think me rather peculiar,” re- 
sumed the major, “but I have been engaged 
in comparing your farm and mine together. 
Neither is injured by comparison, and I have 
been thinking that—did you ever think of 
selling, Mrs. White ?” he asked, abruptly. 

“T have not,” was her reply, in a surprised 
tone. 

“And nothing could induce you to sell?” 

“I think not; it is home to me, if I am 
alone in the world. Besides, my poor husband 
would never have consented to such an ar- 
rangement.” 

Here the widow placed an embroidered 
handkerchief to her fuce and looked very in- * 
teresting. 

“Forgive me for broaching the subject,” 
said the major, earnestly. “I was extremely 
careless ; but I have been thinking a long time 
that the two farms would look so well joined 
in one, that I could not resist making the 
inquiry.” 

“Then you wish to purchase?” asked the 

lady. 
“TI must confess that I made the request 
exclusively for my own benefit,” he returned. 
“ But let us have a little confidential talk to- 
gether, Mrs. White,” added the major, as he 
drew somewhat nearer to the lady. 

The latter made no reply, and her silence 
was taken for consent. 
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“You have no husband, and I have no 
wife,’ he resumed, “and I dare sav we are 
both very lonely, You have a large, valua- 
_ ble farm, with no one to look properly after 
it, and I have a large house with no one to 
be mistress of it. Can’t some arrangements 
be made whereby we can both be accommo- 
dated ?” 

“©, major, how can you!” exclaimed the 
widow, from behind the handkerchief. “If 
you only knew how my feelings.are lacerated !” 

“And if you only knew the state of my 
heart, dear Mrs. White, you would pity me, 
indeed you would!” cried the major, falling 
upon one knee before her. “Angel of my 
affections, turn not away in anger. Let my 
home be your home, and your home be my 
home. Let us join the farms, and join our- 
selves,” he added, in a tone intended to be 
very gallant and passionate; for the major, 
although a practical man, was a little inclined 
to be romantic. 

“QO, dear, I’m so surprised !” murmured the 
lady. 

“Then you conclude to make me the hap- 
piest of men ?” said the enraptured major. 

“I'm fluttered and bewildered,” added the 
widow, softly. “Don't urge me now.” 

Major Green declared that he was sufli- 
ciently answered, and though the lady repeat- 
edly affirmed that she was quite faint, and 
felt entirely inadequate to answering such an 
important question, he at last won from her 
a promise that the next day week he might 
call her Mrs. Major Green. 

The desired result was attained, and Mrs. 
White, in spite of ominous shaking of heads, 
and melancholy predictions of evil by the vil- 
lage gossips, changed her condition in life for 
better or worse. The ceremony transpired 
on Friday, and this circumstance could. not 
have a tendency to lessen the ill-luck that 
would be sure to follow. Major Green even 
went to the expense of purchasing an entire 
new suit of clothes for the occasion, and ex- 
pressed himself as being fully satisfied with 
himself and all the world! He looked again 
and again at the two farms with much self- 
complacency, and spoke a compassionate word 
to those who had not been fortunate enough 
to find favor in the eyes of the widow. 

But we must do Major Green the justice to 
allow that his course had not been altogether 
an interested one ; for the many good traits of 
character which ‘he discovered in the lady, 
and her uniform kindness to his children, had 
won his respect, and at length, as we have 


seen, his heart. The children became much 
attached to their new mother, and not even 
the tongue of scandal, or the jealous eyes of 
a maiden aunt, could find fault with the uni- 
form kindness of her manner towards them, 
or the way in which the place of their dead 
parent was filled. 

Months passed away, and notwithstanding 
the predictions uttered on her wedding day, 
nothing had transpired to cloudthe tranquillity 
of Mrs. Green’s married life until the follow- 
ing conversation took place. 

“Can you spare me five dollars this morn- 
ing, husband?” she asked, with another of 
those fascinating smiles that formerly quite 
bewitched the major. 

Unfortunately, the lady made the request 
in an inauspicious moment; the major had 
that morning been rather nettled at some dis- 
arrangement in his business, and had hardly 
regained his equanimity. 

“I gave you five, a few days since,” he 
hastily replied. In this case the magical 
smile had no effect, and demonstrated the 
fact that men can be fickle as well as women. 

“I know it,” said his wife, calmly, “but 
that sum will not supply my wants at this 
time.” 

“And, pray, what are your wants?” he 
asked. 

“ T have promised the children that the sub- 
ject shall remain a secret for the present; 
otherwise, [ would willingly inform you,” was 
the quiet rejoinder. 

“ Humph! for the children!” muttered the 
major, petulantly. “ knick-knack for 
yourself, more like.” 

“T have no reason to deceive you in the 
matter,” answered the lady, with considerable 
dignity; for she felt hurt at the injustice of 
the major’s remark, 

“Well, well, I dare say not,” he rejoined, 
somewhat mollified; “but I couldn’t help 
wondering what you wanted it for. Why, 
that sum of money would last the former Mrs. 
Green a month.” 

“She must have been exceedingly economi- 
cal, or rather penurious,” replied the lady, 


drily. 

Now the major had a very disagreeable 
way of alluding to his deceased partner’s ex- 
cellencies of character, at exactly the wrong 
time; a mistake into which he usually fell 
when ill-humored. He felt rather ashamed of 
himself, however, and gave his wife the de- 
sired sum without further debate. Thelatter 
took the bill without a word, and left the room. 
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To say that she felt considerably annoyed 
by this circumstance, would be correct; but 
to assert that the more she thought of it the 
more unhappy she became, would be still 
more correct. She had interested herself in 
the little schemes of the children, who had 
formed a plan to surprise their father, and this 
sum of money was necessary to carry it out 
successfully. The major’s remarks were not 
very complimentary to her judgment, and 
perhaps as he was in ill-humor, she ought to 
overlook them ; but a suspicion arose that she 
had been deceived, that her property, as well 
as herself, had been wooed and won. And, 
as if to deepen the suspicion, his former 
question, whether “she could not be induced 
to sell her farm,” occurred to her mind; yes, 
a remark which had been entirely forgotten, 
was now vividly recalled. Failing to gain 
possession of it in one way, he had tried an- 
other ; and further reflection upon the subject 
confirmed her in this belief. 

But Mrs. Green was mistaken. In this she 
had wronged the major, for he had merely in- 
troduced the subject of purchasing, in order 
to pave the way for a more delicate theme; 
viz., love and matrimony. And although he 


had an abrupt, laconic manner of speaking, 


yet he was sincere in his profession, and really 


wished to make her happy. As we have said, 
Mrs. Green was unhappy, though her pride 
and self-love did not permit her to make it 
manifest in presence of her husband; but the 
eye of an observing sister could not be de- 
ceived. 

“You are less lively than usual, Martha,” 


said the latter, one day. 
of your depression ?” 

“T am regretting an error when too late to 
repair it,” replied the person addressed, with 
a sad expression of countenance. 

“ May I know to what you refer?” 

“My marriage with Major Green,” said the 
lady, for she had no secrets from her sister, 

“ You surprise me very much,” added the 
latter, with seriousness, “for I imagined you 
were as happy as could be expected, in your 
new relation.” 

“And so I was, until a short time since, 
when a conversation took place, which opened 
my eyes to the truth. I believe the major 
was not wholly sincere when he asked me to 
become his wile; I believe that he wanted my 
property, and finding that he could obtain it 
inyno other way, he took me as an incum- 
brance.” 

Mrs, Green spoke these words in a light, 


“ What is the cause 
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trifling way, but it was easy to see that the 
manner was assumed. 

“TI think you do him wrong, Martha,” said 
the sister, looking quite shocked at this un- 
expected annourcement. “I do not think his 
motives were interested ones.” 

“ ] will tell you my reasons,” answered Mrs, 
Green; and she proceeded to detail the con- 
versation we have related, or at least such 
parts of it as had strengthened her suspicions. 

“TI wish his affection had been tested before 
marriage,” she added, despondingly, when the 
relation was finished ; “ but it is too late now; 
I must reap the fruits of my own folly.” 

There was silence for a time, and then the 
sister endeavored to persuade the other that 
her fears were the result of a lively imagina- 
tion; but, no; the suspicion had formed itself 
into almost a certainty, and must be proved 
to be unfounded, upon good grounds or none. 
When they parted, however, Mrs. Green 
seemed happier than she had done for several 
days; and from her thoughtful manner it was 
evident that she was maturing a plan in her 
own mind, in the success of which were in- 
volved serious consequences, 

One morning, soon after this, Mr. and Mrs. 
Green, with the sister we have mentioned, 
were sitting together, when a visitor was an- 
nounced. He was politely received, though 
it was observed that Mrs. Green looked rather 
anxious, 

“T suppose my business is with you, sir,” 
said the gentleman, as he approached the 
major and placed a document in his hand; 
“for I presume that your wife,” he added, 
with a smile, “has 
well as herself, to your care.” 

The major signified his assent to this re- 
mark, looking from one to the other of the 
party with a most puzzled expression of coun- 
tenance, and at last opened the paper while 
complete silence prevailed in the room. 

“What does this mean!” he exclaimed. 
“ Explain; I don’t uaderstand ;” and judging 
from his surprised demeanor, no one could 
doubt the truth of his words, 

“I think the document explains itself,” re- 
plied the visitor, complacently. “If the gen- 
tleman will read it carefully, he will perceive 
that I hold a mortgage upon his wife’s estate, 
which has lately expired. Does the gentle- 
man understand now?” he added, bowing 
with a business-like air. 

“My wife’s estate! mortgage! expired!” 
cried the astonished major. “I never heard 
a word of it before. When did it occur?” 
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“TI most respectfully refer you to Mrs. 
Green ; she will tell you all,” rejoined the vis- 
itor, politely, as he prepared to take leave. 

But Mrs. Green did not appear to be ina 
condition to explain any mysteries at that 
time ; for she seemed to be in a fainting state, 
and was conveyed from the ropm by her sis- 
ter, who looked as surprised and anxious as 
the rest. 

Meantime the major was really in a very 
uneasy state of mind. Why had the fact of a 
mortgage been concealed from him? for that 
such was the case he felt quite convinced. 
Was he unworthy of confidence, or had his 
wife intended to deceive, by representing 
things in a different light? But, had she 
done so, was now the question that suggested 
itself. Upon. reflection, hedecided that she 
had not, upon any occasion which he could 
remember, told him, in so many words, that 
the farm was her own. He had taken ft for 
granted; asking no questions, and receiving 
no information in return. He asked himself 
the questions, “Should I have married the 
Widow White had I previously known of this 
mortgage? Did the fact of her possessing 
property have any weight with me? No,” he 
slowly soliloquized, as if weighing every 
word, “I think I can candidly say it did not; 
I believe I should have married her under any 
circumstances, rich or poor, for I thought she 
would prove (as she has done) a good wile, 
and a kind mother to my children. “ Yes,” 
added the major, decidedly, “though I’ve 
thought a great deal of the farms, and took so 
much real satisfaction in calling them one, I 
don’t think Mrs. Green’s much to blame; 
she’s a good woman, and didn’t tell me be- 
cause she thought it might change my feel- 
ings towards her. Poor soul! she feels badly 
enough, no doubt, without any reproaches 
from me.” 

Though the major was thus charitably in- 
clined, he could not help glancing over the 
forfeited property with feelings of regret. 
Two or three days transpired, and as Mrs. 
Green seemed averse to talking, the subject 
had not been definitely alluded to; but now 
the major, in spite of his philosophy, was 
growing rather impatient to hear more. 

“It’s of no use to fret about this matter, 
Mrs. Green,” he said. “We can’t change 
things for the better, now, I suppose, though 
I am very sorry you didn’t tell me about the 
mortgage before it expired.” 

“It was my duty to have done so,” sighed 
the wife. 
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“You had good reasons, undoubtedly, for 
doing as you did,” he resumed ; “ but I do not 
blame you, for I am guilty of the same fault.” 

Mrs. Green looked at him in amazement. 

“People in glass houses should not throw 
stones,” he added, with an attempt at cheer- 
fulness. “I should not feel so bad about the 
matter, if my own property was free from 
debt; but itis not. I have kept it to myself, 
because I did not wish to make you unhappy ; 
now, however, it will be necessary for you to 
know that my farm is also mortgaged.” 

“ Yours !” cried Mrs. Green, with a start of 
surprise, 

“ Mine,” replied the major, calmly. 

“Then both the farms are gone, and we are 
without property,” said the lady, looking 
much distressed. 

“You are right; both are the same as gone, 
and we must begin the world anew,” he re- 
joined, with a sigh. “But we are now on 
equal ground, for neither can, with justice, 
reproach the other fora lack of confidence. 
I have a little personal property which I can 
convert into money; and with that and each 
other we shall be sure to succeed. Never 
mind the farms, wife; it was a great deal of 
trouble to take proper care of them.” 

“TI must confess that you practise more 
philosophy than I can, and bear disappoint- 
ment much better,” said the wife, making an 
effort to smile. “I regret these circumstances 
more on your account, and that of the chil-, 
dren, than on my own; the girls are young, 
and it will be a heavy trial for them to leave 
their old homes.” 

“Disinterested, as usual,” rejoined the 
major, with feeling. 

“ Poor things!” she resumed, without heed- 
ing his words; “what will they do without 
their pretty flower garden, beautiful grove, or 
nice swing from the old elm tree?” And Mrs. 
Green looked melancholy enough when she 
reflected upon the unhappiness the contem- 
plated change would make. 

“JT think I wouldn't tell them just yet,” 
said the major, as he was leaving the room; 
“for something may happen to change our 
plans.” 

It was rather curious, certainly, that not a 
word of explanation had been asked, or given, 
on either side, respecting the two mortgages. 
That both desired such an explanation, could 
not be doubted; but a peculiar something 
stood in the way; Mrs. Green went about the 
house looking sad and perplexed during the 
day following this disclosure, while the major 
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kept himself out of sight until evening, when 
the family circle was enlarged by the unex- 
pected arrival of Mrs. Green’s youngest 
brother—and the sister we have referred to, 
accompanied by her husband. Mrs. Green 
looked more cheerful than she had done for 
several days, and many significant glances 

_ passed between herself and brother, apparently 
unnoticed by the major. 

“Mrs, Green,” said the latter, abruptly, 
“have you remarked the resemblance between 
your brother and the man who brought the—” 
Here the major suddenly stopped,upon perceiv- 
ing a peculiarly expressive look upon the face 
of his wife. In fact, she smiled ; and this to him 
was quite unaccountable, for he expected to 
see her mortified at his thoughtless allusion 
to a disagreeable subject in the presence of 
company. 

“] think we can make the resemblance still 
closer, major,” she replied; and assisting her 
brother to put on a black, bushy looking wig, 
the astonished husband saw before him the 
identical individual who had made so much 
trouble. 

“TI confess to a little duplicity,” remarked 
the latter, “and to destroy one point of evi- 
dence against myself, I shall take the liberty 
to burn a document which you once had the 
pleasure of perusing.” And opening the pa- 
per which the major but too well remembered, 
he smilingly advanced toward a lighted solar, 
and held it over the bright flame, until it was 
‘consumed to ashes, “And thus,” he added, 
“ perishes all my claim to the property of my 
worthy sister.” 

The major, about this time, was the picture 
of doubt and astonishment. 

“It is my turn to confess now, husband,” 
said Mrs. Green. “The story of the mortgage 
was a fabricated one ; the farm is as much our 
own, and as free from debt, asever. 1 confess, 
also, to a li uncertainty respecting the 
strength of your affection for me, and deter- 
mined to test it, merely to satisfy myself that 
your motive in marrying me was not an in- 
terested one. Iam content, for you have stood 
the test nobly.” While saying this Mrs. Green 
smiled very affectionately, and looked very 
happy at the success of her scheme. 

“And so the farm is not mortgaged!” ex- 
claimed the major, at last managing to speak. 
“ Well, I declare!” 

“And you forgive me?” asked the wife, 
earnestly. 

“With all my heart,” he heartily replied. 
“And so you doubted me, Mrs. Green.” 
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“A little—a very little, only, my dear,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Green, coloring slightly. 

“Well, I suppose it was all very natural, 
and I must say that you took@a regular wo- 
man’s way to find out the truth. ButI really 
thought the farm was a gone case /” 

And now it was Mrs. Green’s turn to won- 
der at the significant looks which passed be- 
tween her husband and brother-in-law. 

“It’s my turn to acknowledge this time,” 
said the former, meaningly, “ for I’ve been en- 
gaged in a like piece of deception, on exactly 
the same principle.” 

“You!” cried Mrs. Green, holding up her 
hands. 

“Yes, me,” answered the major, with a 
serio-comic air; “for I have the pleasure of 
informing you that my farm, also, is as much 
mine now, as it was formerly ; the whole story 
of the mortgage being a fiction.” 

“And you didn’t know but my brother had 
a right upon my property?” queried Mrs. 
Green, with earnestness. 

“Certainly not; how should I,as you did 
not give me a word of explanation ?” 

“A most curious coincidence,” she added, 
turning to her sister, who winked slily to her 
husband. 

“ What, more mystery!” cried the major. 

“A little mystery is sometimes relished,” 
observed the brother-in-law, in answer to his 
wife’s speaking look; “but I fear that with 
this affair it has no legitimate connection. My 
wife merely proved the fact that a woman 
cannot keep a secret, by—” 

“ That’s a misrepresentation!” interrupted 
the lady referred to. 

“ Well, we'll let it go that you communicated 
to me the fact, that your sister Green wished to 
prove the strength of her husband's attach- 
ment to herself, and his entire disinterested- 
ness. Knowing him as long as I have done, 
and being sure of his freedom from sel!-inter- 
est, I thought it but ‘a poor rule that wouldn't 
work both ways ;’ soI suggested the same plan 
to the major, taking care not to make known 
my knowledge of his wife’s scheme. I have 
nothing more to divulge, as the success of 
both plans is well known; but I shouldn't 
wonder if the major and his wife remained 
perfectly contented after this.” 

“I guess we shall,” was the emphatic re- 
sponse of the husband. “And now I under- 
stand why Mrs. Green avoided mentioning the 
subject that occupied my thoughts,” he added. 

“And the same disinclination, on your part, 
puzzled me exceedingly,” said the wile smiling. 
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“Tt is as good as a play,” remarked the 
brother. 

“Well carried out, at any rate,’ added the 
brother-in-law. “It’s very hazardous, how- 
ever, interfering between man and wife; for if 
you get off, with honor, you may consider 
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yourself extremely fortunate in the result.” 

“ Hurra for the two farms!” cried the major 
enthusiastically, as the party separated at the 
close of a pleasantly spent evening ; “and may 
neither be in more danger of being mortgaged 
than at the present moment.” 


+ 


SOUL-LOVE. 


BY ESTHER B. STRATTON. 


w 


A mind that tunes its magic bells in unison with thine, 

And vibrates with the slightest touch of love’s electric line, 
Twining with the holy essence that rises from the soul, 

This mystic, tender flow of thought, that blends within its fold, 


The power 


thay sways the mighty world, the strongly woven band, 


That binds us to the seraph throng, the loves of spirit land. 


A heart whose tablets ever pure receive the quivering press 

Of lights or shades, or aught that comes, to sadden or to bless, 
Guides wisely all life’s happy light, that its too blissful ray 

Quench not the tiny tides of grief, whose murmuring ripples play 
So strangely, yet such lessons teach as we have need to know, 
And wakes that trust, that holy faith, that makes the soul o’erflow. 


Ofttimes an inner impulse comes, as if some spirit wing 
Fanned the immortal lyre, and willed the magic wires to fling 
Entrancing notes, to flood the soul, and make it long to burst 
This earthly cage, and flud the bliss for which it ever thirsts. 
O, is it not a blessed boon, a soul that thrills as thine, 

And shares this rapture, this deep sense of holiness divine! 


If shadows play amid the joy our guardian angels bring, , 

And grief throws o’er our saddened hearts its cold, tear-burdened wir . 
What bliss to feel the holy spell of soul pervading soul ; 

To know the misty veil of life is gathered fold by fold, 

By magic charm away, and pure, in perfect, guileless glow, 

Trust fills the heart, and makes our earth seem paradise below. 


JESSIE HEATH’S REVENGE. 


BY MRS. ESTHER A. LOWDEN. 


THE purple and crimson sunset was dying 
in the west, and the autumn winds began to 
moan through the half leafless trees, as the 
night crept on. It was a dreary scene, and 
Mildred Heath, gazing from the window of her 
father’s aristocratic mansion, shivered, and 
drew back, as the dead leaves went hurrying 
by. 

She was a pale, delicate creature—slender 
and graceful as a water-lily, but with features 


so childishly chiselled that she seemed scarce- 
ly as much a woman as her sister of thirteen 
summers, who sat half buried in the cushion- 
ed chair, dreamily gazing at the white clouds. 
All was elegance, in the room; carpets so 
soft and thick that it reminded one of a bed of 
moss, and lace curtains trailing the windows, 
so exquisitely fine, that it appeared like a 
white mist. There was heavy, solid furniture, 
with coverings fit for a queen to lounge upon, 
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and great clusters of rare exotics drooped 
from vases that must have cost a small 
fortune. 

Some one came along the marble-floored 
hall, and stopped at the door. Mildred turn- 
ed from the window, and Jessie Heath came 
out from dreamland and glanced up, too. It 
was their father, Judge Heath, who entered. 
A tall, frowning man, who had closed his hand 
against kindness since the hour he had heard 
the damp earth rattle down on his dead wife’s 
coffin, the sound telling him that the being he 
loved better than his God had been taken 
from him. He had worshipped the pale, 
beautiful woman, who. had lived to bear him 
two children, and then gone to her home with 
God. After that he grew hardened and bitter, 
and those two motherless children had clung 
to each other, scarcely knowing what a fath- 
er’s love meant. 

He threw himself into a chair, and turned 
to Mildred, who grew very pale as he com- 
menced speaking. 

“Well, girl,” he said, harshly, “have you 
grown any more sensible since I saw you last, 
and concluded to accept the love and riches 
of Mordant Thorne, instead of clinging to 
that fool of a wanderer, Harry Carleton ?” 

“Father, how can you speak so of Harry, 
when you know I love him, and had promised 
to be his wife ere I saw Mordant Thorne? O, 
would to God I had never seen that bad man!” 

He laughed, scornfully. 

“Love him, do you, and have promised to 
be his wife! Then break that promise, for 
never shall you marry him. I have promised 
you to Mordant, and he shall have you. Why, 
girl, he can make a queen of you, with his 
fabulous wealth. Harry Carleton is poor be- 
side him.” 

“ But, father, he is a bold, wicked man; he 
gambles shamefully, and the other evening he 
was half intoxicated while here.” 

“Nonsense! he will get over that. Every 
man drinks now and then. Marry him, and 
my word for it he will settle down a steady 
man.” 

She shook her head, while tears sprang to 
her eyes. 

“T cannot consent to make my life so 
wretched, father. I would rather die at the 
altar than say the words which will make 
me his wife. I never will say them—never!” 
She was very pale, and tremblingly grasped 
the whffe mist of lace to steady herself. 

With acurse her father caught her shoulder, 
shaking her violently. 


“You wont consent to it, eh? What is 
your will against mine? I tell you, girl, I'll 
drag you to the altar, myself, and hold you 
there with niy own hands, for you shall be his 
wife. And now, not another word, for in 
less than a month you shall bear Mordant’s 
name, while that poor rascal shall go to the 
deuce.” 

Mildred crouched down on her knees, the 
golden-tinted hair falling away from her 
white face, so like her dead mother’s that even 
Judge Heath put up his hands to shut out 
the sight. She knew that words were useless 
against her father’s iron will, so she only 
gazed in silent entreaty, with her lips fallen 
apart and hands clasped, while every breath 
became a sob. 

Jessie Heath had been walking the floor 
silently. She turmed now upon her father, 
her form straightening almost to a woman's 
height, and her nostrils dilating with passion. 
There was a gleam in her great eyes that 
nought but the hand of God could dim, and a 
will shining there equal to iron. 

“This is inhuman!” she said, stamping her 
foot, her face turning very white. “I should 
think my dead mother would rise out of her 
grave, at the inhuman treatment you are giv- 
ing her child. Do you think her a dog, to 
crouch down and be chained? A piece of 
dry goods, to be bargained away? A slave, 
to be sold to the highest bidder? Before 
Mordant Thorne came like a serpent into 
our home, you said not a word against Harry 
Carleton. He was worthy enough then to 
receive your child. But when this bad man 
holds out his hands filled with gold, as the 
price to be paid for her womanhood, you 
send Harry to the winds, and determine to 
sell her for gold, even if the act laid her dead 
at your feet. I wish I were in her place, I 
declare I would show you a will equal to your 
own.” 

He turned upon her, and laughed. I be- 
lieve he was proud of her, for she had his hot 
blood in her veins, and she suited him better 
than the pale-faced girl, who shrank away at 
every rough word. He stroked his bearded 
chin, and said, coolly: 

“We will see, miss, we will see. Some 
day I may have the pleasure of bending this 
will of yours.” 

She curled ber lips, fiercely, and sat down 
by Mildred, winding her arms about her, and 
watching a form sauntering idly up the gar- 
den path, a bouquet of roses in his white hand, 
and his hat resting carelessly on its bed of 
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wavy hair. Judge Heath saw him too, and 
said, hastily : 

“Stop your crying, Mildred. Mordant is 
coming, be ready to receive him, and mind 
you treat him well. Come, Jessie, you and I 
will go out.” ’ 

“Thank you,” she said,sitting down. “I 
am going to read, and prefer reading here.” 

He hesitated an instant, then went out. In 
a moment more Mordant Thorne entered. A 
handsome man he would have been, had not 
sin and revelry stamped itself upon his face. 
It must once have been tender and noble, but 
the world had hardened it, and its sweetness 
had gone out in the dead past. He threw 
himself on the sofa beside Mildred, and raised 
her taper fingers to his lips. She shuddered, 
and drew back, and he laughed with a bitter, 
irritating laugh. Jessie looked up, and said, 
in a low tone: 

“Strike that insolent mouth, Milly. I would 
if he touched me with his tainted lips.” 

“Would you, though ?” he said, walking to 
her side, and without warning, grasping her 
two hands in one of his, while with the other 
he drew her face back to hisshoulder. “It is 
not often I have the pleasure of kissing lips 
fresh and young as yours.” 

Her face grew white with anger. 

“Mordant Thorne, if you dare to touch me 
with your polluted lips, I will be revenged, if 
God spares my life.” 

He laughed in her face, and kissed her 
again and again. 

“Don’t dare me, little one; it always ends 
in my conquering.” 

She dashed him from her. 

“The end hasn’t come yet, Mordant 
Thorne,” she said, between her clenched teeth. 
And tossing the book she had been reading to 
the floor, she walked proudly from the room 
out to the silent balcony. But when once 
there, she gave way to sobs and tears. 

Sitting there, with her face hid in her hands, 
she thought of the time when Harry Carleton 
Was an honored guest in her father’s house; 
how he had won the love of Mildred, and re- 
ceived her promise to be his wife on his re- 
turn from Europe, where he had gone on 
business. Then Mordant Thorne had ap- 
peared in their village; taken the handsomest 
suite of rooms at the hotel; drove the fastest 
horses; gave princely dinner-parties, and 
Spent money without a thought of its value. 
No one knew from whence he came, and few 
inquired, but all voted him a jolly fellow, and 
the aristocratic took him in their circle, while 


the ladies smiled and courted him. Judge 
Heath was blinded to his every fault. He 
spoke in the highest praise of him; and when, 
after meeting Mildred a few times, Mordant 
asked for her hand in marriage, we know the 
result. Jessie clenched her hands together; 
the thought of her sister’s unhappiness almost 
crazed her. 

“Tf I could only do something,” she cried, 
“to free her from this bad man’s power. Poor 
sister Milly !” 

She heard Mordant’s step in the hall, and 
drew back behind the leafless, clinging vines, 
as he came out. But he must have been look- 
ing for her, for he saw her instantly, and step- 
ped to her side. 

“You will catch your death ont here in the 
night air, Jessie,” he said, bending his head 
to hers, 

“ What is it to you, if I do?” she answered, 
sullenly. 

“A great deal, little one, since [havea pro- 
position to make to you, which, if you agree 
to, will make your life of vast importance to 
me. But, by-the-by, Jessie, does Milly love 
this Harry Carleton very much ?” 

“ Love him!” replied Jessie, her eyes flash- 
ing. “Without him I believe she will die. 
Her heart and soul cling to him with a love 
that not even eternity can wash out.” 

“ Why don’t you write to him, Jessie, and 
bid him come home ere some one else claims 
her as his bride? Maybe he has not left for 
home yet, and a letter might reach him.” 

“ Thank you, I did so more than two weeks 
ago, although we expected him home even 
then.” 

Mordant laughed, and took a white envelope 
from his side pocket. 

“ The letter never reached its destination, 
Jessie. It came to me instead.” 

A purple hue crept over her face—a red, 
scorching gleam from her eyvs, that blinded 
like lightning. Never had Mordant Thorne 
witnessed anger like this. She stood still as 
death—the dreadful calm that precedes the 
hurricane, and then witha bound she caught 
his hand. She tore the letter from his grasp, 
but he held her fast in his arms. His grasp 
did not tighten when she struggled, but yet 
she could not free herself. 

« Jessie,” he said,“ listen tome. I never 
took that letter from the office. I have not 
even read it. You trusted it to the care of a 
servant; they had all received orders from 
your father, and, as he was absent at the time, 
the letter was given tome. I do not know 
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a word it contains, nor doT wish to. But, 
Jessie, never give way to such anger again, 
for like the hurricane it will leave ruin and 
desolation behind it. Such a passion as this 
left untamed, will prove in the end the bitter- 


est curse of your life.” 

She stood white and silent before him now, 
still angry, but sullenlycalm. He was watch- 
ing with his keen eyes her beautiful stormy 
face. 

“ How old are you, Jessie?” he asked, after 
a while. 

“Thirteen now—fourteen this winter.” , 

“And in five years you will be old enough 
to marry. Jessie, if you were a woman now, 
I never would have given Mildred Heath a 
thought. You would have been the one to 
have won, for you please me most. Give me 
your promise that in five years you will be- 
come my wife, and I will not trouble Milly 
another hour, but do all in my power to hasten 
her union with Harry Carleton, and will make 
it all right with your father concerning the 

e.” 

“And if I do not consent, what then?” she 
asked, holding her breath, while the blood 
surged in scarlet plashes to her face. 

“ Mildred Heath will become Mrs. Mordant 
Thorne in Jess than a month.” 

She turned her anguished face toward him. 

“ For Mildred’s sake, 1 say yes. Make her 
happy again, and in five years from now I 
will say the words that will make me your 
wife.” 

“Then from this hour you are my promised 
wife, and as such I will treat you. Come with 
me into the parlor, and I tell you what 
my life has been up to my manhvod, 

“I was the only child of Antony Thorne, a 
Southerner by birth, and a man fabulously 
rich, but a cruel tyrant in nature. I had a 
fear and dread of him from my birth. My 
mother I loved, ay, worshipped almost, and 
she clung to me asif I were her all. 1 believe 
my father hated my mother; why,I never 
knew, for she was lovely and beautiful; but 
from the day he discovered our sweet affection 
for each other, it seemed his delight to take 
me from her out into the gay world, and .at 

the midnight hour bringing me home, 
me a plaything for his companions. 

“ One day she begged him to cease, and not 
be the cause of my ruin. He struck her with 
his vile haud—my beautiful, angel-like mother. 
A young demon rose in me, and, Jessie, I 
sprang upon him. Dashing a goblet that 
stood on the side-table into his face, the blood 
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rained over him, and, livid with rage, he 


threw me to the floor, and cursed me like a 
fiend. His hatred for me after that seemed 
dreadful. He took an oath to bind me out to 


some man who would treat me like a dog, and 


he did it. In spite of my mother’s entreaties, 
he placed me on board a vessel bound for 
India. The captain was well known to him, 
and in my presence he bade him flog me daily 
if he wished. I have the scars on me now 
which I received from that man's hand, al- 
though I tried to do my duty. 

“When we arrived home again, the first 
mate walked with me to my father’s house. 
My father had not come for me, and it seemed 
like death to be longer away from my mother. 
The captain consented to my going, and I 
fairly bounded away in my joy. The. walk 
seemed an endless one; but at last I ran up 
the wide walk and marble steps. I rang the 
bell impatiently, An old family servant 
opened the door, but did not recognize me, 
for I had grown broad and tall in my absence. 

“* Jamie,’ I cried, ‘is it possible you don’t 
know me? Iam Mordant Thorne.’ 

“ He threw up his hands with a stifled cry. 
His swarthy skin turned ashen in its hue. 

“* Mordant, my young master, is it you ?” he 
said. ‘And you have come too late—too 
late 

“* What do you mean, Jamie? Don’t hold 
me. I am going to my mother.’ 

“ The tears streamed over his face. 

She's dead, young master—dead !’ 

“T staggered to the wall. In my agony I 
laughed long and loud. The sound went 
through the house in mocking echoes. My 
father opened the opposite door and looked 
out. His face put murderin my heart. Like 
an animal at bay [leaped athim. Thank God, 
he was in time to close the door and bolt it, 
otherwise, in my demon rage, two forms in- 
stead of one might have lain dead in the house 
ere night, and another doomed for eternity. 

“ Jamie laid his kind, pitying hand on my 
head, and said, softly: 

“¢There’s a God, Mordant, don’t forget 
that. And now come with me to your moth- 
er, for she only died last evening, and lies in 
her room in her dreamless sluimber.’ 

“TI followed him up the oak stairs. 

“* Jamie, what caused my mother’s death? 
I asked. 

“ He drew back with tightened lips, but ia 
his eye I read the answer. 

“* My father did not murder her with bis 
own hands; but in heaven, on the great book, 
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her death will stand against him, wont it, 
Jamie ?’ 

“*Tam.afraid it will, young master, I am 
afraid it will.’ 

“*Did she grieve forme much? Tell me 
the truth.’ 

“*« Every hour from the time you went away 
she was moaning for you; and when she was 
dying she floated away with these words on 
her white lips: “ Blessed Jesus, give me back 
my boy some day in heaven, where there is no 
parting, no anguish, no tears,’ ” 

“T left him and entered the darkened room. 

‘In the centre stood her coffin. I raised the 
misty lace and gazed into her peaceful face so 
cold and still. 

“*Mother!’ I moaned, ‘ mother! but I shed 
no tears. Not even the day following, when 
the earth hid her from me forever, I could not 
weep, but I pray God I may never suffer 
again as I suffered then. 

“After that I grew hardened, and plunged 
madly into any gaiety. My father stormed 
and threatened, and I laughed him to scorn, 
He turned me from his doors, and disowned 
me, and when the years of manhood dawned, 
I was a wanderer on the broad earth. I 
scarcely dare think how those years were 
spent. I was the leader of everything vile 
and bad, never stopping an instant to dwell 
on the bitter past, but sinking deeper and 
deeper each day in vile wickedness. 

“ One day in the streets of New York I met 
an old family lawyer. He came up to me and 
grasped my hand. 

“*T have been looking for you along while, 
Mordant,’ he said, gladly. ‘You must come 
home with me, and break off this wicked life 

_ of yours. Your father died suddenly three 
months ago, and you of course are his heir, 
He left no will, or you might have been poor 
as ever, for he was bitter enough against you. 
You are a very prince in wealth now, so come 
home and enjoy it, as a gentleman should.’ 

“I went to my home in the city. Men met 
me there and touched their hats; ladies smiled 
and invited me to their homes. I was Mor- 
dant Thorne then, and worth amillion. What 
if Thad been a New York loafer a month 
before ? 

“T remained there a few years, well known 
equally in the highest and lowest circles. 
Then I came into your little nest of a village. 
I saw Mildred. Her purity drew me to her. 
It was something new to be in the presence 
of a pure woman, one uncontaminated by the 
World’s touch, and I determined to make her 


my wife. You know the rest, Jessie. The 
past is gone, but pray God that from-to-night 
the salvation of my soul may commence. I 
shall leave here soon to travel. You may not 


see or hear of me again till the five years have 
passed ; but if my life is spared, I will be back 


then to claim you, and, I trust, a better man. 
Ido not think of you asa child. All the 
while you have seemed to me a woman, and 
you are one in heart and understanding. I 
love you tenderly and truly, Jessie.” - 

She had been listening with bowed head. 
She glanced up now in his sad, earnest face. 
In her heart she pitied him, but the kisses he 
had given her burnt fiercely yet with angry 
heat on her cheeks. She pitied him,I say, 
but never forgave him, 

“ Will you try to love me, Jessie?” he ten- 
derly asked. 

“1 never promised that,” she answered, 
“T said I would be your wife, and I will; let 
the future decide the rest.” 

“ Good night, then, Jessie. I will go now, 
but to-morrow I will come and see your father. 
God bless you, my little girl.” 

He went out into the night. She listened 
till his footsteps died away, then stole up to 
her room, stopping at Mildred’s door to glance 
in, and seeing her sleeping with tears yet on 
her cheeks. 

“For your sake, Milly, am doing it,” she 
whispered hoarsely, with ashen lips; then she 
crept into her own bed, lying with open eyes 
all the night, till the sun creeping in with yel- 
low fingers through the curtained window, 
told her the long night was over. 

The next afternoon Mordant Thorne came 
and was closeted an hour with her father. 
There was a war of words between them, but 
in the end Mordant conquered, as he always 
did; and when they came out, Judge Heath 
said to Mildred: 

“ Well, girl, Mordant has concluded to give 
you up; so marry that scapegrace of a Carle- 
ton, if you will, while Jessie—” 

“ Leave Jessie to me,” Mordant said, draw- 
ing her to him, and whispering softly, “ Come 
with me, Jessie; I have something to say to 
you.” 

She followed him out, and he took her two 
bands in his, speaking quickly all the 
while, 

“TI am going away soon, Jessie—as early 
to-morrow morning as possible. I shall not 
see you again, as I have a great deal todo ere » 
then. Here is a ring; wear, it, and remember 
it came from the man who loves you better 
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than anything in this life. God bless you for- 
ever and ever, my Jessie.” 

He pressed her convulsively in his arms, 
and was gone, and she stood alone gazing on 
the flashing ring, that told her she was Mor- 
dant Thorne’s betrothed wife. By-and-by 
Mildred came in, and wrapped her arms about 
Jessie. 


“ What have you promised that man, my 


darling? Do you think for a moment that I 
would accept my freedom and happiness at 
such a sacrifice? No, no!” 

Jessie put Mildred’s curls back from her 
face with her firm hands, and gazed with lov- 
ing eyes down in her face. 

“Marry Harry Carleton, sister, and be hap- 
py. God never made you to breast the darker 
waves of life. What I would battle with, and 
conquer in the end, would wash you away 
into eternity. Leave me to my own will, 
Milly.” 

“ But you hate him so, Jessie !” 

“He loves me, Mildred, and through that 
love he shall be punished for the kisses he 
gave me to-night. Milly, they burn me yet. 
I could forgive him if they had not been 
given— But hark! whose step is that?” 

An instant more, and the door flew back, 
Mildred gave a glad cry, and nestled in the 
arms of Harry Carleton. Jessie greeted him 
kindly, then stole out and left them together; 
but a while later they sought her in the gar- 
den, and Harry’s face grew earnest and sad, 
as he spoke of what she had done for their 
sake. 

“Little sister,” he said, “by some,way I 
will free you from such apromise. You have 
saved my love for me, and taken the burden 
on your own young shoulders, but I will save 
you yet.” 

She smiled in his face,a bright, defiant 
smile. 

“Don’t worry about me, Harry; don’t in- 
terfere with what I ain doing, but believe me 
when I say that I would suffer anything to 
punish that man—Mordant Thorne—and I 
will punish him. He has turned all the beau- 
tiful flowers of my girlhood yellow and sere; 
for that I will darken the future years of his 
life. I will put the cup of sorrow to his lips, 
when he thinks his hour of happiness has 
come, and he shall drink it to the bitter 
dregs.” 

* Jessie, Jessie—what will you do?” Mil- 
@ dred cried out; for the white, determined face 
frightened her. 

“TI will punish him as he should be punish- 
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ed. For once, Mordant Thorne shall find his 
equal.” 

Harry shook his head. 

“There is too much fire in your nature, my 
little girl—too much lightning, altogether.” 

“Ay! and Mordant Thorne shall find that 
Jessie Heath’s lightning can strike deep and 
hard, and leave naught but ruin and desola- 
tion behind it.” 

She turned and left them, each wondering 
what was working in the brain of this young 
creature. 

A month afterwards, Harry and Mildred’ | 
became one. They were married quietly, and 
sailed next day for Europe. Mildred’s health 
was delicate, and Harry thought the trip 
would benefit her. Jessie soon after left for 
school, where she was to remain until her ed- 
ucation was finished. And five years passed. 


It was a glorious autumn night, still and 
cold, the dark-blue sky all brilliant with stars. 
In one of the aristocratic mansions of Boston, 
all the elite of the city are gathered. Mrs, 
Paul Clifford, the leader of the ton, is giving 
her first party of the season. The house is 
flooded with lights, while the very air seems 
heavy with the fragrance of rare exotics. 
Glorious music echoes in silver sounds through- 
out the arched rooms, and merry feet keep 
time to the thrilling sounds. A new guest is 
announced. Mrs. Clifford, in her trailing 
dress, stepped forward to welcome him, the 
elegant, bearded man, with skin darkened by 
other climes. 

“Welcome, Mr. Thorne!” she said, softly, 
“After years of travel, I am glad to see you 
again. I was pleased to hear from my hus- 
band that you had returned.” 

“Thank you kindly, Mrs. Clifford, for the 
welcome. I, too, am glad to be again in my 
native city.” 

And this was Mordant Thorne, grown hand- 
somer still in the five years that had gone, yet 
so changed that scarcely an old acquaintance 
would have recognized him. The hardness 
had gone out of the face; the long-ago boy- 
hood sweetness had come out of the past, and 
made it as noble and grand as a picture. A 
gentleman, Hugh Lacy, who had met him be- 
fore, stopped at his elbow. 

“T’m glad to see you here to-night, Mor- 
dant. Among all these dazzling beauties, 
mind you and take good care of your heart; 
mine went long ago.” 

“Who to, pray?” 

“Who? A glorious Hebe—a radiant angel 
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JESSIE HEATH’s REVENGE. 


—a being too beautiful for earth—but An ice- 
berg, Mordant, a glittering iceberg. Beware 
of her. Loving her is like sending the waves 
of your heart against a shore of ice.” 

A waltz began. The glittering masses 
swept past them, the glimmer of satins and 
diamonds floating together, Suddenly Hugh 
Lacy drew in his breath hard and quick. 
Mordant glanced up. A tall woman, in creamy 
satin and diamonds, went circling by; scarlet 
blossoms were woven in her hair, drooping in 
a cascade of curls at the back of her regal 
head. Her arm gleamed like white velvet 
against the black outline of the man’s coat. 
She glanced back as she swept by, and Mor- 
dayt saw a clear, white face, lit up by won- 
drously beautiful eyes, a straight, Grecian 
nose, aud a mouth scornful and bitter as fate. 
He, too, drew in his breath, The woman he 
had sought was before him—his promised 
wife, Jessie Heath. She had not seen him, 
but sailed on as proud as ever. 

“ Did you see her, Mordant—the Hebe, Jes- 
sie Heath? She is a guest of the Mortimers 
this winter. Her father died two years ago, 
leaving all his property to her and her mar- 
ried sister, Mrs. Carleton ; so, besides being so 
dazzlingly beautiful, she is immensely rich. 
I would give a kingdom to hear her say, ‘I 
loye you, Hugh Lacy.’ 1 would go through 
fire to win a sweet love-word from her lips.” 

When the dance ended, Mordant walked 
over to her side, She was fanning herself 
with a slender ivory-and-gold fan, while a 
number of gentlemen surrounded her, Mor- 
dant bent his head to hers. 

“Do you recognize me, Miss Heath ?” 

She quivered at his voice, and looked up. 
The life-blood surged to neck and brow, 

“1 believe I do,” she whispered. “It is 
Mordant Thorne.” 

He gave her his arm, and passed with her 
to the conservatory. Hugh Lacy passed 
them, and gave Mordant a warning look, 
When once there, he took her two slender, 
Jewelled hands in his. 

“Do you know what you are to me, Jessie ?” 

“Tam your promised wife, Mordant.” - 

“You are, and as such I love you. But I 
trustI am not the bad man I was when I 
Claimed this promise from you five years ago. 
My past life is forgiven, and my salvation has 
been wrought through the blood of our bless- 
ed Saviour. I am willing to give you up, 
Jessie—to release you from the promise— 
though God must help me when I do it, for I 
love you devotedly.” 
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“Do you want me for your wife?” she 
asked. 

He took her face between his hands. The 
love that shone from his eyes dazzled her, 

“Jessie, you can never understand how 
much I want you.” 

“ Then I shall marry vou.” 

He bent his head and kissed her. Cold and 
still she stood, like a grand statue, that almost 
chilled him. 

“And when shall it be, Jessie ?” 

“ The five years are gone. The Mortimers, 
with whom I am staying, are absent, and will 
be for a week. No one is there except my 
old nurse, who accompanied me to the city. 
It shall be to-morrow night, if you wish; 
though mind you, I want it strictly private— 
so not a word to any living soul. I have my 
reasons for this. Nurse Rivers shall be a 
witness, and no one else is to be there save 
the clergyman himself, and he must not know 
either of us. Do you understand ?” 

“T understand, and it shall be as you wish. 
But how can I thank you for giving yourself 
to me so soon, my darling ?” 

A queer look gleamed out in the blackness 
of her eyes. She veiled them instantly with 
their white lids, then slid away from his clasp- 
ing arms out into the crowd. He watched 
her superb form as she movéd so queenly 
among them—the elegant woman so soon to 
be his wife. 

He clasped her cloak around her slender 
throat and drooping shoulders, that evening, 
and led her to the carriage. When there, he 
took a flower from her hair and laid it against _ 
his heart. She smiled, and waved her white 
hand out of the window. Another instant, 
and the horses dashed away, while Mordant 
stood gazing till the night closed in with its 
black shadow. 

The evening of Jessie Heath’s marriage had 
come. With a deathly face she walked the 
length of the room, her white velvet robe 
trailing behind her, and great clusters of 
orange blossoms mingling amid the dusky 
depth of her hair. Nurse Rivers knocked at 
the door, then entered. 

“They have come, Jessie, and are waiting; 
b.'t let me say one word ere you go down, In 
the name of your dead mother I plead—of the 
sweet Saviour who will send his curse on you 
if you do this thing—I beg and pray you—” 

“Hush! Iam my own mistress. Not an- 
other word!” 

The aged face grew dim with tears. 

“ You are cursing your own life, Jessie.” . 
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She smiled disdainfully, and swept out. A 
moment, and she stood side by side with Mor- 
dant Thorne, and the minister was making 
them man and wife. 

’ It was over, the clergyman gone, and Nurse 
Rivers had crept up stairs with a prayer on 
her lips. Mordant turned to the superb wo- 
man at his side. He took her in his arms. 
She allowed him to taste the scarlet sweet- 
ness of her lips—to call her every endearing 
name, and then she struck the blow. Ay, but 
she faltered first. Maybe a gleam of the fu- 
ture stood a moment before her, or, mayhap 
her angel mother in pity grasped the heart- 
chords, but she said the words, at last. 

“TI have fulfilled my promise, Mordant, I 
bear your name—I am your wife. All these 
years Ihave waited for the revenge I said I 
would have. Now leave me, and hereafter I 
am nothing more to you than a stranger. We 
part as though we had never met. Go.” 

He staggered back with a wail on his lips. 

“ Jessie, Jessie, can you be so cruel—my 
wife—my wife!” 

“Go!” 

“ Great God, have pity upon me! Save me 
from this! Have you no mercy, Jessie ?” 

Again the white hands waved him off. 

“Go!” 

He turned his haggard face towards her. 

“May God forgive you for this!” and he 
left her, reeling like a drunken man. 

She threw her hands wildly up. 

“T have driven him from me, and I love 
him—love him! O God, is revenge always as 

_ bitter as this ?” 

She sank on her knees, not daring to pray, 
but looking wildly up with dilating eyes. All 
night she crouched there, like a crazed being, 
her hands pressed tight agfinst the throbbing 
temples, lest they should burst. 

The next day Mordant Thorne left the city, 
and people wondered what had stamped that 
look of anguish over his face, but his closed 
lips gave no clue to the bursting heart. 

* * * * * 

A year went by. In that time Jessie suf- 
fered ages of anguish. 

“ As ye sow, 80 shall ye reap,” Nurse Rivers 
said to her, one day. 

She turned her wild eyes towards her. 

“ Nurse, God had said, ‘ Vengeance is mine. 
I will repay.’ Has he not?” 

“ Ay, he has’ 


“ Then this is the vengeance of God, and it ' 


is dreadful.” 
. She was a shadow of her former self, yet 


as beautiful as ever. She had not seen Mor- 
dant since her marriage, and did not know 
where he was, though she had taken rooms 
and remained in Boston all the while. 

One early spring morning she went out for 
awalk. Asshe was moving slowly along, a 
carriage passed her. She glanced up. A 
face was looking out from the window—a 
young, lovely face, with golden hair and 
sunny eyes. But there was another face be- 
side it that made her reel in her walk—her 
husband’s, noble and beautiful, as of old. 
Some gentlemen were walking behind her, 
One said: 

“Ah! there is Mordant Thorne, and that 
must be his young bride. Rumor reached 
me of his intended marriage, but I never gave 
it much thought.” 

They passed on, but how Jessie reached her 
home, she never knew. 

“If this be true,” she cried, “I shall be 
mad, Mordant! Mordant!”’ 

That night, wrapping a shaw! about her, she 
stole out. She would go to his house and 
look.in; she must see for herself. After a 
weary walk she reached the wide path—the 
same one he had gone up when he had found 
his mother dead. She stole to the window. 
The lights were burning, but the curtains not 
yet drawn. She raised herself up, and look- 
ed in, 

The room was warm and easy. On asilken- 
covered lounge Mordant lay, in his dressing 
gown and slippers. The same lovely creature 
sat reading to him by the little table. Jessie 
groaned aloud. Her white fingers trailed for 
an instant over the glass, then she fell pros- 
trate to the ground. He heard the noise, 
came to the window, opened it, and looked 
out; but he saw not the figure lying so near 
him, with brain all on fire, and soon went 
back to the lounge, and dreamed—of what? 

It was midnight when Jessie reached her 
home, her hair clinging in black masses to 
her fevered face, and her dress all soiled and 
wet with dew. 

“Take me to my old home, nurse, for lam 
going mad; and if I die, let me die there.” 

This was her cry, and the next day they 
started with her, but had to bind her down 
like a wild animal, ere they arrived there. The 
physician said it was brain fever in its worst 
form, and death was almost certain to follow. 
From her ravings Nurse Rivers found out 
what had caused it, and one day, in her queer, 
cramped handwriting, she wrote to Mordant 
Thorne. 
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He was alone in his room when the letter 
reached him, and he read it with ashy lips. 
The wotds he uttered were so husky that 
they could not be understood. In an hour 
he was on his way, never stopping to rest till 
he reached the little village. He neared her 
house. It was closed and still. He laid his 
hand on the bell, it wasmuffled. He tried the 
door, it yielded to his touch, and he went in. 
Two servants stood whispering at the lower 
end of the hall, while all over the marble floor 
soft carpets were thrown to deaden the sound 
of footsteps. 

“ How is your mistress ?” he asked of one. 

“ Dying, they think!” was the reply, with a 
stifled sob. 

He passed up the broad stairs. Nurse 
Rivers stood at the top. He grasped her hand. 

“Take me to her, nurse. She is my wife, 
and I have a right to be near her.” ’ 

She led the way into the darkened room 
and left him. He went up to the white-drap- 
ed bed, and looked at the regal form, straight 
and elegant even as she lay before him, one 
transparent hand nestling amid the close-cut 
hair, the other falling idly from the low bed. 
The light covering trailed from the bed, and 
disclosed the two white, blue-veined feet, per- 
fect as chiselled marble, crossed as if in death. 
All day she had lain as if dying, but now she 
was slumbering peacefully. 

Till midnight Mordant and Mrs, Rivers 
watched together, the physician sitting at one 
end of the room, watch in hand. Nota whis- 
per passed between them, and all was silent as 
the grave. 

She moved at last. Her white hands tried 
to lift themselves, but dropped powerlessly 
down. Mordant’s name was the first on her 
lips. He would have sprung to her, but 
Nurse Rivers held him back. By-and-by she 
slumbered again, a healthy sleep. The physi- 
cian put on his coat. 

“Take care of her now, my friends, as the 
@anger is past. What she has lived through 
would have killed ninety-nine women out of 
ahundred. Good night.” 

Two days after, they allowed Mordant to 
, see her again. He went in and knelt down by 
her side, putting his arm about her, and lay- 
ing her head on his bosom. 

“ Has the golden-haired girl ever rested here, 
Mordant ?” her weak voice asked. 

“Never, my darling, never. She was a 


poor orphan girl, and her uncle placed her 


under my care until her brother should call 
for her at my house. He came two days be- 
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fore I started from home. She is nothing to 
me, Jessie.” 

“Thank God for that! But, my husband, 
can you forgive me for wrecking your life as 
Ihave? I see how wrong it was now, but I 
have suffered for the act. Can you ever for- 
give me?” 

“T forgive and forget the past, my sweet 
one, and so may God!” he said, kissing her 
again and again. 

“Thave prayed to him,” her weak voice 
said, “ and I think he has forgiven me, or else 
he woufd never have given me the sweet joy 
of feeling your loved arms about me. O, my 
husband, my Mordant, how I have loved you 
all the while!” 

“ God bless you forever and ever, my dar- 
ling wife, for those words,” he said, tears 
springing to his eyes. 

Jessie closed her eyes softly. A little while 
after, and for the first time in her life she 
slumbered in his arms. He kissed the sweet 
mouth softly, and in his heart he thanked God 
for this happiness. 

Her strength came slowly back, but Mor- 
dant was satisfied. To-day she is a noble 
Christian woman, strong and bold, loving her 
husband next to her God, and loved by all in 
return. She has one beautiful boy, who is 
named Harry, after Mildred’s husband, who 
live happily together in the West. Thus we 
will leave them, and may God’s sweet bless- 
ing rest upon them all, 

COLOR OF MOURNING. 

The usual mode of expressing grief for de- 
parted relatives and friends among the an- 
cients was.by rending the clothes, by laying 
aside the externals of rank and honor, by go- 
ing unshaved, and by neglecting certain of the 
ordinary duties of life. As mankind became 
more practical, it was considered that the, 
purposes of mourning might be sufficiently 
carried out by the adoption of some particular 
color of dress. These colors vary consider- 
ably, according to local influence or national 
sentiment. In Europe the general color for 
mourning is black, for that color, being the 
privation of light, is supposed to represent 
the privation of life.. In China it is white, 
that color representing purity. In Turkey it 
is purple or violet, colors which are supposed 
to express a mixture of sorrow and hope. In 
Egypt it is yellow, that being the color of ve, 
etation when it fades and decays. In Ethi 
piait is brown, that being the color of the . 
earth, to which the dead return. 
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THE BRIDAL MORN AND EVEN. 


BY 0. HORTESCUE, 


Blithe shot the lark from her nest in the corn, 
And shook the bright dew o'er its feathered repose ; 

Whilst joy took the heart of the maid of that morn, 
When in hallowed rejoicings she blushingly rose. 


The jessamine flowerets all clustering spread 
(Nursed by her hand with a fond, duting care)— 
O’er the lattice, and reared their sweet budding 
heads, 
To catch a faint gust from the clear morning air. 


The rush of a waterfall murmuring near, 

And the shriek of a hawk as he fettered his prey ; 
These bolts of reality larumed her ear, 

And drove every tissue of slumber away. 


The lowing of cattle, the bleat of the herds, 
In chaotic strains alternately blend 

With the warbling notes of the dark mountain birds, 
And the horn of the hunter, as heard in the glen. 


The choristers chirp on the mistletoe branch, 
And echoes each grove with melody rare; 

’Tis here, they with music our spirits entrance, 
And here, the sweet haunt where they daily repair. 


O Ellen, fair Ellen, bright queen of this rest, 
Why sad the lament that they sing in the bower? 
Has music lost place in thine own feeling breast, 
Or Nature, by sorrow, the charm of its power? 


But Sorrow, now partial, supreme and alone, 
Shall rend every bosom with anguish and pain; 
And the hearts that now bless, too soon shal! bemoan 
Those coupled at matin, at vesper in twain. 
* * * * 


Now why come the good folk from yonder and far? 
Why merrily pealeth the old church bell ? 

Why so beaming the faces I saw, in yon car? 
Aught but a dull fancy imagineth well. 


And wide open flung are the cottagers’ gates, 

For the jovial throngs, all thrice welcome there ; 
To the festive that tends on the union of fates, 

On the bright bridal morning of that happy pair. 


’ Fair Ellen arrayed in a garment of white, 
With naught but a tea-rose to deck her dark 
braids, 
Appears as a nymph, or dear mountain sprite, 
In rivalling grace to the eyes of her maids. 


But who boldly steps forward with courteous mien, 
And grasps in his own that lily-white hand? 
In the guise of a lover he has won her, I ween, 
And shall claim her ere even, the gem of that 
‘ land. 


’Tis over; and Hymen in union has clasped 
Two deep loving hearts thus responsive and true; 
But power o'er the future he imploringly asks, 
For he views all its darkness and sees it anew. 


When the feasting that followed was banished and 
gone, 
A ride through the valleys enchanted the guests; 
The beauties of Nature were courted and won, 
Till the Day-King in sunset o'erturned all their 
zest. 


As homeward they speed at a cantering gait, 

The sun wheeled his disc the distant hills o'er,— 
And the twinkling stars the return await 

Of the galloping party that bound from the moor. 


Led by the tapers whose raylights appear, 
Through the vernal vest of the old farm cot, 
The riders with spirits elated, draw near, 
But the queen of that reali, the bride, cometh not. 


“Behind they have tarried,”’ the foremost one spoke; 
“ But methinks she cometh, her charger I hear!”’ 
The clattering of hoofs the dead silence broke, 
And the voice of the bridegroom struck sad on 
his ear. 


Each moment that shortened the distance apace, 
Were weeks to the throng who thus eagerly stood, 
And longed to encounter her radiant face, 
E en calm and serene in the mind's darkest mood. 


But not the decked bride who gaily rode forth, 
(For dyed was the pummel and garth of her 
horse, ) 
Was brought to the cot so gaily she'd left, 
A mangled, a bleeding, a misshapen corse ! 


O, weep all ye mourners, for sad is her fate! 
Thus crushed in youth's beauty, whilst love bade 
her stay; 
Weep, weep, soon thy bones on hers shall await, 
And ages, like mortals, in silence decay. 


WRITING AND ACTING. 

Chatham commenced his career in the in- 
trigues of a camp and the bustle of a mess- 
room; where he probably learnt that the way 
to govern others, is to make your will your 
warrant, and your word a Jaw. If he had 
Spent the early part of his life like Mr. Burke, 
in writing a treatise on the sublime and beau- 
fifulgand in dreaming ovgr the abstract na- 
ture and causes of things, he would never have 
taken the lead he did in the British Senate. 
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The Llorist. 


Daily Life of Plants. 

vegetation are the result of the ever-varying con- 
ditions of heat, light, moisture and electricity, 
throughout each month in the year, so also the 
organization of plants has its daily changes from 
the variability during the different hours of the day 
of the same physical agents. 

Heat, light, moisture and electricity are the 
principal stimulants of vegetation. Now the 
amount of heat and light received from the sun 
during the day, as also the quantity of moisture 
and electricity in the air, is continually varying 
with the elevation of the sun above the horizon; 
consequently the active vitality of plants must have 
its diurnal variations, and plants must necessarily 
enter; to some extent, upon a state of torpor and 
inactifity during the night, when these grand 
stimulants to vegetation are withdrawn. Hence 
wo ‘have produced, at the close of each day, that 
well-marked change in the appearance of the plant- 
creation which has been very properly called vege- 
table sleep. 

It follows that the vegetable world has its daily, 
as well as monthly and annual life, and that vege- 
tation oscillates daily as well as annually between 
a state of activity and one of comparative repose. 
In this respect a day is like a year in miniature, a 
space of time during which the earth runs through 
nearly one degree, or the 360th part of its annual 
orbit. Each hour, each minute, from the moment 
that he shows himself above the horizon, the sun 
exercises a new influence on the plant covering; 
for the peculiarities of the solar rays, their illu- 
minating, chemical, and heating influences vary 
continually, increasing until the sun is on the 
meridian, and then decreasing until sunset. When 
the last rays of solar light have been reflected from 
the evening sky, it is only then that these influences 
cease, and a new life is necessarily called forth in 
the plant world. 

These daily changes of nature are less marked in 
their effects on vegetation, those monthly changes 
have been so frequently described, because extend- 
ing over a much shorter period of time; yet never- 
theless their effects are sufficiently well marked and 
perceptible to be deserving of the most careful 
stady. 

Exhalation of Plants. 

The change from night to day produces an ated 
change of a different kind of air between the plant 
_ and the atmosphere, or an alteration in the process of 


vegetable respiration. Plants breathe out oxygen. 


by day and absorb carbonic acid. We cannot see the 

pare oxygen thus given off by their foliage, because 

the air which surrounds them is invisible, and hence 
25 
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for ages it has been poured into the atmosphere 
unknown to man; but when the same process is 
carried on in a visible medium such as water, as in 
an aquarium, the escape of this gas from the sub- 
merged leaves of the plants is plainly to be seen. 

Now during the night this process is not only 
stopped, but it is actually reversed, for then plants 
breathe out carbonic acid and absorboxygen. The 
breathing of plants is therefore at night like that of 
animals; but we must not imagine that they con- 
taminate the air to the same extent. This isa 
very popular, and yet a very great mistake. It 
has been supposed that growing plants vitiate the 
air of a sleeping-room in consequence of the amount 
of a carbonic acid they exhale, that they are un- 
wholesome and ought to be removed, especially 
from the apartment of a patient. Bat allowing 
that they give off carbonic acid and destroy 
oxygen, yet if everything that does this is to be 
expelled, then the lamps must be removed, and the 
fire put out, and all visitors at the same time. 


Perspiration of Plants. 

If a plant with foliage is placed under a glass 
vessel and exposed to the sun, the sidesof the 
vessel are soon covered with moisture, which is 
produced by the condensation of the invisible 
perspiration from the plant. This varies during 
the different hours of the day, depending on the 
dryness or moisture of the atmosphere, and the 
amount of light received from the sun. In bright 
sunshine, provided the atmosphere is dry, plants 
perspire most; in weak, diffused daylight least, 
and in darkness not at all. Morning and noon 
are, therefore, most favorable to perspiration; it 
diminishes in the afternoon, and ceases at night. 
It depends also on the number of leaf-pores and 
the amount of exposed leaf-surface. Compound 
leaves perspire more than simple leaves, evergreens 
less than trees with deciduous foliage. 


Influence of Light. 

A remarkable example of the influence of light 
en the juices of plants is mentioned by Liebig in 
the Cacalia ficoides. During the hours of darkness 
this plant, like others, assimilates oxygen; and, 
therefore, in the morning it is as acid to the taste 
as sorrel; by the influence of the morning sun it 
loses this oxygen, and is at noon tasteless; and by 
the continued action of the light, and the abstrac- 
tion of more oxygen, the plant is positively bitter 
in the evening, its acidity being again recovered 
through the night. 

But the amount of moisture in the atmosphere is 
a variable quantity during the day. And many 


plants are weather prophets. Thus, if the Siberian 
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sow-thistle shuts at night, the ensuing day will be 
fine, and if it opens, it will be cloudy and rainy. 
If the African marigold continues shut after seven 
o’clock in the morning, rain may be expected; and 
if the bindweed, or Anagalis, is open in the morning, 
it will shut on the approach of rain. The last 
flower, from its nice susceptibility in this respect, 
has been called the “ Poor Man’s Weather Glass.”’ 
The phenomenon of heliotropism, or that faculty 
which some flowers possess of following the move- 
ments of the sun during the day, by bending or 
turning gradually from east to west as the day 
advances, and during the night returning gradual- 
ly to their eastern position, so as to be ready to 
catch the first beams of the sun in the morning, is 
@ fact well-known to all who have observed nature. 
So also everybody knows that flowers open in the 
morning and close in the eveuing; their petals, in 
fact, close up in the same folds and return to the same 
position which they originally occupied in the bud. 
This phenomenon was called by Linnsus the sleep 
of plants; and with its consideration we shall very 
appropriately close our plant-day. 


Heat of Plants. 

It would appear from experiments made by 
Dutrochet, that the heat of plants manifests itself 
when evaporation is restrained. Evaporation was 
prevented by placing the plants in an atmosphere 
saturated with moisture. The experiments were 
made with a thermo-electric apparatus, and it was 
found their temperature rose from one twelfth to 
one third per cent. above that of the external air. 
Moreover, a rise and fall took place in the course of 
twenty-foar hours, the maximum occurring between 
ten and two im the day, and the maximum at mid- 

t. 

Where, however, vegetable combustion is more 
rapid, the heat of plants is readily detected, even 
when evaporation is going on from their surface. 
This is the case in germination, which is always 
avcompanied by a rise in temperatare, and also in 
the act of fowering. The disappearance of the 
starch and’sagar is the result of their combustion, 
or partial conversion into carbonic acid; oxygen is 
therefore consumed, and heat necessarily evolved. 

The development of heat by flowers was first 
observed by Lamarck in the Arum maculatum of 
Europe. It was afterwards detected by Saussure 
im the bignonia, gourd, and tuberose. In these 
cases the heat was measured by a common ther- 
mometer. But since the vention of thermo-electric 
instruments, heat can be detected in any ordinary 
cluster of flowers. The best plants for experiment 
are the Aracea, where the heat is confined and 
reverberated by the hood-like inflorescence. In 
some of these plants the temperature rises at times 
to twenty and even fifty degrees of Fahrenheit 
above that of the surrounding air. The tempera- 
turé mcreases from the first opening of the flowers, 
aod reaches its maximum when they shed their 
pollen, at which time the heat developed is so 
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great as to be perceived by the hand; it afterwards 
gradually declines until the flowers fade. 

The heat of flowers is strikingly seen in Alpine 
regions, when they bloom under the snow, by the 
disappearance of the snow which immediately sur. 
rounds them. This is well exemplified in the 
beautiful blue-eyed Soldanella of the Alps, which 
forms a complete cavity or hollow around itself 
when it blossoms under the snow, as was observed 
by the French naturalist Lortet. 
Transmigration of Plants. 

Busquebius, an Austrian, introduced the lilac 
talip in Western Europe from Turkey, in the 16th 
century. Cilusius, a Belgian, brought the horse 
chestnut about the same time from the East. Pope, 
the poet, introduced the weeping willow, by plant- 
ing a slip he received from Smyrna. Within liy- 
ing memory the first orange tree was to be seen in 
Portugal, and which had been transplanted from 
the East. Plants indigenous to the steppes. of 
Tartary, are now flourishing in France, thé first 
seeds of which came in the saddle stuffing of the 
Russian troops who entered Paris in 1814. The 
Turkish armies left the seeds of oriental wall plants 
on the ramparts of Budaand Venice. The Canada 
thistle sprung up in Europe from a seed which 
dropped two centuries ago out of the stuffed skin of 
abird. In 1501, when St. Helena was discovered, 
there were only sixty species of plants on the 
island; there are now seven hundred and fifty. 
From the straw and grass packing of Thorwaldsen's 
sculptures, there sprang up in Copenhagen tweaty- 
five species of plants belonging to the Roman 
Campagna. 


Opening and closing of Flowers. 

The phenomenon of the opening and closing of 
flowers is not a momentary movement, but a slow 
and continuous process, which is continually vary- 
ing inintensity during the different hours of the day. 
The complete expansion seldom exceeds an hour 
in duration, most frequently not so long. The 
petals then begin to close, at first slowly, but after- 
wards more rapidly as they become folded together; 
and in this closed condition the flower continues 
until the time of opening again returns. 

Some flowers require a greater amount of light 
and heat, to enable them to open, than others. 
Hence the hours of the day are, to a certain extent, 
indicated by their opening and closing. Thus, the 
common morning glory opens at dawn, the star of 
Bethlehem a little after ten o’clock, the ice plant at 
qwelve o'clock at noon. On the contrary, the goat's 
beard, which opens at sunrise, closes at midday, 
and the morning glory closes at the same hour, pro- 
vided the day is fine; but if it is cloudy, and the 
atmosphere moist, then the morning glory keeps 
open the whole day. The four-o'clock opens about 
that time in the afternoon; the flowers of the thorn 
apple and the evening primrose open at sunset, and 
those of the night-blooming cereus when it is dark. 
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full of water, and set the pudding-dish into it to 
bake. Bake it three quarters of an hour. Some 
persons boil the milk, and turn it on the eggs, 
stirring it all the time until nearly cold, and then 
season and bake it. 


To boil Rice. 

Wash clean two cupsfull of rice; put it into a 
pot with two quarts of water, and boil it quite ten- 
der; turn it into a cullender to drain, but do not 


stew until they are quite soft, and then turn them 
into adish to cool. While they are hot add a piece 
of butter about halfthe size of an egg, a little mace, 
the rind of a lemon grated, halfa glass of wine, and 
sugar to the taste. Let it get quite cold; line flat 
tin plates with a good crust, fill them with the 
apple, and put on s rim and upper crust of puff 
paste. 
Washington Pie. 
Three quarters ofa pound of sugar; half a pound 
of butter beat to a cream; add acup of cream, half 
of saleratus, six eggs beat up well; 
flavor it with lemon; add a pound of flour; bake it 
in round tin pans, or a wooden box-cover, about 
fifteen or twenty minutes; when cold, lay one on a 
plate, and spread over it marmalade, or any other 
jelly, as thick as the cake; then cover it with 
another cake. Frost it, or not, as you please. 


Lafayette Pie. 

One heaping coffee-cup of flour; one even cup of 
sugar; four eggs beaten separately; a piece of but~ 
ter the size of an egg; half teaspoonful of cream 
tartar in four; quarter of a teaspoonful of soda in a 
little water, This is enough for two pics. . 


Pan-dowdy. 

Take a deep, brown baking-pan; butter it; fill it 
with apples, peeled, cut in quarters, and cored; 
adda large spoonful of cinnamon, two teacups of 
brown sugar, one teacupful of good cider, if you 
have it; if not, a little water; cover with a common 
pie-crust; bake about four hours; then break the 
ctust into the pan with the apples and juice. To 
be eaten with sugar and cream. 
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The Bousewite. 


Beafsteak, with Oyster Sauce. 

Cook the steak quickly. Take the liquor of a 
quart of oysters, put it into a saucepan, with about 
six ounces of butter mixed with a little flour, and 
let it come to a boil; turn in the oysters; let this 
boil up once; turn it on the steak, and send it to 
the table very hot. ° 
Beafsteak, with Smothered Onions. 

Cook the beafsteak as beforé directed. Cut up 
six onions very fine; put them into a saucepan with 
a cup of hot water, a piece of butter about the size 
of an egg, some pepper, salt and a little flour; Jet it 
stew until the onions are quite soft; turn this over 
the steak quite hot. 


Fillet of Beef. 

Take the tenderloin from the rump of beef; lard 
it with fat pork; lay it into a saucepan with a quart 
of good beef stock, pepper, salt, a dozen cloves, 
and one onion; let it simmer two hours; dish the 
beef; take off all the fat from the gravy; stir in a 
little flour and water, and a spoonful of soy; give 
it one boil; turn a little over the meat, and send 
the rest to table in 4 gravy-tureen. 


Corned Beef. 

The navel end of the brisket is the best piece to 
boil. It should be put into cold water. Just before 
it boils take the scum off. A piece of beef weigh- 
ing eight pounds requires eight hours boiling. Be- 
fore sending to the table, the bone should be taken 
out, and the beef pressed halfan hour. If done so, 
it looks much nicer, and cuts much better. 


Minced Corned Beef, 

Chop some corned beef, fat and lean together, 
very fine, and as much potato; mix them together, 
put them into a frying-pan with a good-sized piece 
of butter, and a little pepper; stir it frequently un- 
til it is very hot; then let it stand antil the bottom 
is brown ; turn it on to a flat dish, and dress it with 
alittle parsley. This is a nice breakfast dish. 


tripe, turn « quart of oyster sauce over it. 
Imitation Apple Pie. 

Six sode-biscuit soaked in three cups of cold 
water, the grated rind and juice of three lemons, 
and sugar to your taste. This will make three 


Beat up seven eggs and half a pound of sugar; 
stir it into one quart of milk, and season it with 
peach-water or lemon. Butter a dish that will just ‘ 
hold it; pour it in; set a pan into the oven half . 
stir it. Let it stand before the fireto dry about 7 
ten minutes. Every kernel of rice will be separate, / 
dry, and look: very white. 
. & nice Apple Pie. 
Peel, quarter, and core, about eight apples, to a 
make two large plate pies, and put them into a : 
saucepan with a very little hot water. Let them = 
Tripe. 
The honey-comb pert is the best; it should be A 
| well boiled. Cut it in square pieces of about six i 
| inches; wash it in salt and water; wipe it dry; dip 
| —_ it in eggs and crumbs, or batter, and fry it in hot } 
| fat. Serve it with oyster sauce. After dishing the a 
| 
| 
pies. 
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Curious Watters. 


The Fatal Letter. . 

A tradesman’s daughter, whe had been for some 
time engaged to a prosperous young draper in a 
neighboring town, heard from one whom she and 
her | arents considered a creditable authority that 
he was on the verge of bankruptcy. Not a day 
was to be lost in breaking the bond by which she 
and her small fortune were linked to penury. A 
letter, strong and conclusive in its language, was at 
once written and posted, when the same informant 
called upon the young lady’s friends to contradict 
and explain his previous statement, which had 
arisen out of some misunderstanding. They rushed 
at once to the post-office, and no words can describe 
the scene: the reiterated appeals, the tears, the 
wringing of hands, the united entreaties of father, 
mother, and daughter for the restoration of the fatal 
letter. But the rule sdmitted of no exception, and 


the young lady had to repent at leisure of her inor- 
dinate haste. 

Chinese Poems. 

_ In the Xwoh Fung, or national airs, is to be found 
the following, which appears to be a kind of refrain 
arranged for two voices: “The bland, soft wind 
breathes upon and cherishes the heartwood of the 
* flowering shrubs; hence the groves flourish, and 
are renovated. But our beloved mother is envi- 
roned with cares, and distressed with labors.”” “The 
bland, soft wind cherishes, by its breath, the wood 
of the grove. Like unto it is the prudence and 
understanding of eur mother; we, her sons, are 
men of repute.” “The cool, bubbling fountain 
waters and refreshes the lower part of the region 
Tsun : we are seven sons, whose mother’s care is 
like the flowing waters.” “ Sweetly, harmoniously, 
and with tuneful voice, sings the yellow phenix: 


& Group of Scotch Curiosities. 

About five miles southwest of Peterhead, in Aber- 
deenshire, on the farm of Cairn Catta, is a prodigious 
heap of which bears the same name as the 
farm. They lie something in the form of the top of 
a grave, being higher and broader at the east end 
than at the west. The stones are, for the most part, 
such as an ordinary person could easily lift. The 
Cairn is supposed to have been raised to some chief 
after an engagement. This seems the more prob- 
able, as the greater part of the farm isstrewed with 
small mounds, there called “ Picts’ houses.” These, 
on being opened, show four stones placed in the 
form of an oblong square, with a stone as a cover, 
of the same shape as the top. Neither tradition 
oor history throws any light on this circumstance; 
out, as the mound lies on the borders of Cruden, it 
has been conjectured to have seme connection with 
che battle fought there in the eleventh century, be- 


tween Malcolm II. and Canute the Dane (after- 
wards King of England). In this battle Malcolm 
was victorious, and the carnage was so great that 
there is some probability the outposts of the en- 
gagement might have extended to Cairn Catta; it 
is, however, about three miles from the place that 
the main battle was fought. 


On the same farm, about half a mile northwest 
of Cairn Catta, at the bottom of a small descent, is 
a valuable natural curiosity, consisting of nine per- 
petual and prolific springs, called “ The Morris 
Wells,” which have neither increased nor decreas- 
ed in the memory of man. They are placed in 
three equal divisions, and the first is not above 
twenty yards from the last. The water is excel- 
lent, and fit for culinary purposes. None of these 
springs ever freeze in the coldest winters. The 
ground where they rise is gravelly, but that which 
they open into is peat-moss, some part of which, . 
near the springs, they have turned white, so that 
when calcined, the ashes are whiter than lime, but 


do not seem to possess any binding quality. About 
thirty yards from the springs, there grows in the 
stream a sort of long, spongy grass, rising like 
sugar-cane, which, when chewed, has much the 
taste of Spanish liquorice. The common name of 
this grass is “ sugar-grass,” or “ hair-grass.”” 

Five miles south of Peterhead by sea, are the 
Bullers, or Boilers of Buchan. These consist of a 
vast pit, immediately adjoining the cliff, separated 
from it by a narrow perpendicular rock, or wall, of 
the same depth with the cliff. The pit has a com- 
munication with the sea, by a noble natural arch, 
through which boats enter in fine weather; but 
when there is an easterly storm, the agitation is 
beyond description. Between the chasm and the 
sea, on the top of the cliff, there is a narrow pas- 
sage, though which some have had the temerity to 
pass. 

The Dropping Cave of Slains, on the eastern 
coast of Buchan, extends upwards of one hundred 
feet under ground. Numerous drops of water ooze 
through the roof, passing through a bed of lime, 
with which they are impregnated, and form fantas- 
tic incrustations or stalactites. 

At Portsoy, in Banffshire, is found « curious 
mineral — a pale red or salmon-colored granite, 
the finest discovered specimens of which have 
been found in Arabia. This singular stone, when 
polished, assumes on its surface the appearance of 
Arabic characters, from which cause it has received 
the name of “ Moses’s Tables.” 


Fairies. 
The popular faith in fairies has existed in Eng- 
land for ages; and they are by far the most interest- 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


ing of all the mythological personages, & belief in 
whom was once an article in every popular creed. 
Some trace the opinions relative to fairies to the 
traditions derived from the Druidical superstitions. 
That the aboriginal Britons believed in fairies ap- 
pears highly probable, from the similarity of charac- 
ter observable between the sprites of England and 
those of Wales and Ireland. But whether they did 
or not, “our Saxon ancestors," as Dr. Percy ob- 
serves, “ long before they left their German forests, 
believed in the existence of a kind of diminutive 
demon, or middle species between men and spirits, 
whom they called dwerger or dwarfs.” 
Cure’ of Asthma by Electricity. 

Ithas long been known, not only that electricity 
relieves, or even cures, this painful disease, but also 
that, although very useful in cases of true qgthma, 


a disorder of the respiratory apparatus, it is quite 
ineffective with that which arises from heart disease. 


M. Poggioli has established these facts by experi- 
ments recently communicated by him to the French 
Academy. Perhaps no disease is so amenable to 
electricity as the true asthma; but failures due to 
neglect of the distinction just mentioned have, per- 
haps, tended to lessen confidence in that agent. 
There is reason, also, to believe that shocks 
duced by machine electricity, are far more bene- 
ficial than those obtained by any modifications of 
galvanism, or electr gneti 


A blind Printer. 

The editor of the Green Castle Banner says he 
found a curiosity in a printing-office at Gosport. 
One of the gentlemen connected with the establish- 
ment is a blind man, and sets up types remarkably 
well. He is the first blind printer we ever came 
across. He stated to us that his average day’s 
work was 5000 ems, and that on several occasions 
he set from 7000 to 9000. His letter is distributed 
for him, and his copy read by his partner, his mem- 
ory being so perfect he can retain from four to six 
lines; when this is finished, he cries the last word 
“set,” when another sentence is read, and thus 
continues on during the day. 


Poisoning by Tobacco. 

A Parisian physician relates a curious case of 
poisoning by tobacco. A man had wrapped to- 
gether leaves all round his body on the naked skin, 
in order to smuggle the article across the frontier, 
but ‘the perspiration caused by walking in hot 
weather gave rise to an absorption of the active 
Principles of tobacco through the skin, which led 
to dangerous symptoms. 


A 


Reporting Machine. 

A novel and curious instrument has been invent- 
ed by Mr. Bryois. It is for the purpose of taking 
short-hand notes with more tham the usual rapidity. 
It consists of a series of levers worked by keys 


Hike « piano, and acting on & set of types which 


impress themselves on a slip of paper that is grad- 
ually unrolled. Working only with one finger, an 
ordinary reporter can work as quickly as the best 


‘short-hand reporter, but by using the two hands 


the rapidity is increased immensely. 


Inverted Glass of Water. 

Wipe a wine-glass perfectly dry; then pour wa- 
ter into it until it is quite full. Now take a card, 
carefully place it on the top of the water, and press 
it on the rim of the glass. If this be cleverly done, 
there will be no air bubble between the card and 
the water; and if the glass be very full, this ean 
be with certainty accomplished. Now dexterously 
turn the glass upside down, keeping the finger on 
the card the while. This being done, the finger 
can be removed ftom the card, and yet the water 
will not run out, nor will the card fall away, owing 
to the pressure of the air upwards on the card, and 
there being no air within the glass. If the glass 
still inverted, be placed on a dish, the card can 
with care sometimes be slipped away, and yet no 
water will run out. In this way you may hand a 
glass of water to a friend, but he cannot remove it 
without spilling the whole. 


Useful Hints, 

Epidemic diseases are those which occasionally 
prevail more or less generally in a community. 
Endemic diseases are those which are prevalent in 
particular districts; as, for example, bronchocele, 
the scientific term for what is familiarly called by 
the English “ a wen,”’ or “ a Derbyshire neck,” and 
by the Swiss a goitre; or “‘ the ague” in Lincoln- 
shire. Contagious diseases require contact or 
touch for their communication; and infectious dis- 
eases are those which are communicable in any 
manner from one person to another. 


A curious Horse, 

The Correspondencia of Madrid describes a curi- 
ous horse, which is now being exhibited in the 
Prince Alphonzo Circus at Madrid. It has not a 
single hair on the whole body, while the skin, 
which is white like that of a European, is so trans- 
parent that the veins may be distinguished through 
it. The horse cannot be used for labor in comse- 
quence of the fineness of the skin, which would be 
exposed to abrasion. 


Self-igniting Lucifer Matches. 

Lucifer matches are produced in Germany, that 
are ignited by drawing them out of the box in which 
they are kept. These matches, which are tipped 
with chlorate of potash, are inserted in the folds of 
a spiral coil of paper, that lies within the box, and 
on the upper edge of which is amorphous phosphorus. 
While the matches are in their places, the tipped 
ends are out of contact with the phosphorus, being 
below it; but while they are being drawn out, they 
rub so forcibly against the phosphorus on the up- 
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WONDERS OF THE STETHOSCOPE. 
Doctor Laennec,a French physician, dis- 
covered the etethoscope, by the aid of which 
diseases of the chest and lungs are examined. 
This was nearly fifty years ago, and since that 
period great improvements have taken place 
in the stethoscope, so that at the present time 
a skilful physician,one who has a delicate 
touch and a sharp ear,can detect the very 
first symptoms of disease of the lungs and 

Chest. Whether he can cure the same, after 
the presence of the disease is manifest is an- 
other question. We rather think there are 
just as many deaths by consumption at the 
present time, as there were previous to the 
invention of the stethoscope. 

A journal, in speaking of the wonders of 
the stethoscope, and the ready manner in 
which disease is detected by its aid, says that, 
to many, who have presented themselves in 
the full pride of apparently rude health for 
acceptance by.an assurance office, the stetho- 
scope has caused bitter feelings of disappoint- 
ment and disgust ; and deep, if not loud, have 
been their exclaimings against this destroyer 
of their hopes, until the sudden and unlooked- 
for realization of its warnings had ended alike 
hopes and disappointment. And there are, 
even in these days, patients among the poorer 
classes who with difficulty divest themselves 
of the belief that the process of “ sounding,” 
as they term it, is but a colloquy between the 
‘doctor and his familiar within; and who, 
were we living in the times when the black 
art was practised and witchcratt feared, would 
visit all the pains and penalties pronounced 
against their professors upon the practitioner 
who was sufficiently unfortunate to fail in 
effecting a cure. 

It is not meant to be suggested that skepti- 
cism touching the revelations of the stetho- 
scope is not often reasonable and justifiable 
enough on the part of the public. Too fre- 
quently, indeed, a false parade is made of a 
skill, of which the mere production and em- 
_ ployment of a stethoscope is far from being a 

guarantee; too often the mode of mgnipula- 


tion is such as to cause annoyance and dis- 
comfort to the patient; and it is just possible 
that, besides ignorance, vanity or prejudice 
presiding at its employment, may be too ready 
to misread and distort its indications; and 
thus not seldom the unoffending stethoscope, 
whigh could not, if it would, speak other than 
the truth, and that without any effort or vio- 
lence, is made to suffer for the sins of its mis- 
users. Instances such as these are happily 
becoming daily rarer; and, meanwhile, noth- 
ing can hinder the stethoscope, or rather the 
method of investigation in regard to which it 
stands simply as a means to an end, from af- 
fording to the skilled and truth-seeking opera- 
tor indications of priceless value. 

If a man, after an examination, finds his 
lungs diseased, he can immediately take pre- 
cautions and remedies to check the malady, 
and for that reason the stethoscope is 
valuable. 


ARTIFICIAL DIAMONDS. 


An ingenious Frenchman is said to have 
taken out a patent for making diamonds, at 
Washington. With two bushels of charcoal 
he can make a diamond that will weigh a 
pound. Does he expect his patented process 
to be perused and not imitated? The “ pa- 
tent” is rather suspicious: the discoverer of 
the way to make artificial diamonds is not at 
all likely to take out a patent for it. The im- 
probability of making diamonds is not s0 
great, however, as many—even chemists— 
may imagine. Indeed, a French chemist is 
said to have already produced very small ones 
by fusing carbon with the acid of borax. All 
that would be requisite to produce diamonds 
of large size would be the discovery of a sol- 
vent of carbon; andthe alchemists were said 
to have possessed such a solvent and tincture. 
Just as alum dissolved in water can be made 
to crystallize into alum baskets, so might 
carbon, if it could only be dissolved in some 
fitting meristruum, be made to crystallize into 
abundance of diamonds. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


“OYSTER FARMS.” 

The French have organized and arranged 
what they call “ oyster farms.” The workings 
and success of these singular institutions are 
all that could be desired by the lovers of bi- 
valves. We have “ oyster farms ” in our own 
bays and rivers, but they are not cultivated in 
a scientific manner, therefore the returns are 
not certain and the profits not so large as they 
might be with careful management. 

But in the first place let us premise that the 
oyster is beset by enemies on all sides; and 
even if he escape these, the dredger cuts his 
eareer short. There is something very won- 
derful in the natural history of these fish. At 
some period during the summer, the oyster 
puts forth a quantity of sperm, which adheres 
tothe outside of the shell, where it is retained 
by a kindof varnish. After a certain time the 
sperm quits the parent shell, and separates 
into about 1,500,000 minute eggs, not larger 
than grains of coarse flour, which form what 
is called the spat. Each egg is capable of be- 
coming a complete oyster. 

A gentleman who has devoted much time 
to the study of the French “farm system,” 
has calculated that if all these million and a 
half of oysters produced at one birth, were 
to grow up in three or four years to a size 
equal to their parent, they would be worth, 
at two cents each, about $30,000, a fortune 
that some of our oystermen would like to pick 
up. It is very easy to estimate the amount of 
money which a thousand healthy oysters could 
produce at this rate, provided, of course, all 
the young lived and did well. But far from 
the million and a half, not more, on an average, 
than a dozen—some think only half a dozen— 
come to maturity. Of their various enemies, 
the principal is the star-fish. This fish grasps 
the unfortunate oyster with his five fingers, 
and then, from the centre of his star, protrudes 
four or five jelly-like bags, filled with a clear 
fluid: with patience and perseverance, and 
upon the thin-end-of-the-wedge principle, he 
manages to squeeze these bags between the 
shelis of the oyster, and then cleans them out 
until they are as empty as & soap-bubble. 
These five fingers have monstrous appetites, 
and eat their hundreds of dozens. Another 
enemy is the dog whelk, which bores into the 
_ Shell with his rasp-like tongue, enters at the 
hole, and eats up the oyster. Another, still, 
is a kind of sponge, that takes up its home in 
the substance of the shell, and hollows it out 
like the rind of an old Stilton cheese. These 
are foes that attack the oyster when it has 
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risen to the dignity of having a shell of its 
own; but some never arrive at that state, for 
much of the spat is driven out to sea by cur- 
rents, or is carried away by floating weeds, or 
is choked by mud, or is ground to pieces by 
rolling shingle, or is devoured! at once, as a 
delicate mouthful, by some epicure fish. If 
the victims survive all these troubles of child- 
hood, and become eatable oysters, the deep- 
sea dredger gathers them up so greedily as 
not to leave even enough to continue the race ; 
and thus it is that our “prime natives” are 
twenty-five cents a dozen, and even more, at 
times. 

The French have been the first to adopt a 
systematic mode of remedying this evil. They 
tell us that, instead of letting the spat go 
whither i¢ likes, we should make it go where 
we like, The French oyster fisheries having 
been rapidly and seriously deteriorating, M. 
de Quatrefages, in 1850, drew the attention of 
the Academy of Sciences to the subject. . At 
Rochelle, Rochefort, Marennes, Ile de Re, and 
Oleron, twenty-three rich oyster-beds had 
gradually come down to five, and these were 
very much impoverished. In the Bay of St. 
Brienne the oyster trade has fallen from 200 
boats and 1400 fishers to 20 boats and 150 
fishers. At Cancale the boats have lessened 
in number from 800 to 50, and the catch of 
oysters from sixty’ millions to four millions 
annually. M. de Quatrefages attributed this 
deterioration to the causes we have above 
enumerated; and insisted that, unless these 
are removed, oysters will become too scarce 
and too dear for any but the very wealthy. 

In 1858 M. Coste, on the part of the French 
government, organized “oyster farms” on 
portions of the coast ; and these farms are now 
attracting great attention. What the spat re- 
quires is something to cling to; and the 
French method consists in ensuring that this 
something shall be in shallow water, with all 
suitable accessories around it. A strip of land 
between high and low water mark, is found 
best suited for the purpose. A great number 
of persons from the interior established on the 
shore of the Ile de Re an equal number of 

-“ oyster farms,” which the government con- 
ceded to them by lot. They first cleared away 
an immense mass of mud, till ghey arrived at 
a moderately hard bottom. with the 
aid of gunpowder and the pick, they broke 
down the rocky cliffs near at hand, and con- 
structed parks, or incloswres, one to each 
“farm.” Within these inclosures they placed 
stones vertically, in such positions that the 
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waves at high water, washing between and 
around them, might carry away superfluous 
mud, roads and paths being left between them. 
In these farms, besides the park, there is the 
bed, an inclosure on the upper part to keep a 
few inches of waterover the oysters: and a 
idal pond, in which the water is renewed 
twice a day. The culture—that is, the ar- 
rangement to ensure that the spat shall grow 
up into oysters—is effected in the parks; tue 
fattening, or further improvement for the table 
chiefly in beds. The spat,as we have said, 
wants something to cling to: this collecting 
apparatus for deep water may consist of large 
fascines of branches, bound together by a thin 
chain of galvanized iron, and sunk by means 
of aheavy stone. In the foreshore farms, piles 
or planks, boxes, tiles, pieces of stone, brick, 
slate, earthenware, glass, metal, wood, rope, 
_cork—almost anything may be used for the 
rurpose. Dr. Kemmeres, superintendent at 
lle de Re, uses tiles something like those em- 
ployed for roofing, and coated with a particu- 
lar cement. These are placed in various posi- 
tions, mostly with the concave side down- 
wards, and the spat clings to them, to the 
rocks, to the bushes, and is amply protected 
from its enemies, the star-fish, the whelk, and 


dredger, for the owners «f the “ oyster farms ” — 


-. are continually on the lookout for robbers, and 
are repaid for their trouble. Let us have 
“ oyster farms.” 


TREATMENT OF IDIOTS. 

Our readers must not suppose from the head- 
ing of this article that we are about to punish 
them with a long treatise on members of Con- 
gress, financiers, and brigadier and major- 
generals. We have no such intentions, for 
the very good reason that we allude to born 

‘Idiots, not those whom position has made 
idiotic and imbecile. The public can sympa- 
thize with the misfortunes of the former, but 
not with the latter class of pests. 

In this country some little attention has 
been paid to the proper treatment of idiots. 
We do not recollect how many establishments 

there are in the United States for idiots, 
neither do we know what course of treatment 
they undergg for the purpose of being amused 
or instructed, but as itis a subject of consider- 
able importance, we propose to take a few 
extracts from an English journal, to show how 
they are managed in Great Britain where two 
' or three hundred idiots are brought together, 
fed, lodged, amused and instructed in many 
' useful matters, and at an expense that does 
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not.compare with the cost of some of our 
charitable institutions. In regard to the 
method adopted to teach the idiots how to 
count, at the Earlswood Asylum, the account 
states: 


“An ingenious mode of conveying instruc- 
tion, is by engaging the pupils in playing at 
shop-keeping. A counter is set out with vari- 
ous articles in daily use, at which a boy pre- 
sides as shopkeeper, while the others come 
forward in turn and actas buyers. It is most 
curious to see what a puzzle it often is to find 
the correct weight; when it is found the class 
is well questioned upon it, and, indeed, on 
every other weight the shopman touches, be- 
fore itis put into the scale. Then there is 
further perplexity in getting the correct quan- 
tity of the required substance, as, for instance, 
sugar, into the scale, When the quantity is 
large, they will often begin with little spoon- 
fals, and when at last the balance approaches, 
it is sometimes a thorough poser whether they 
are to remove soine of the commodity or to 
add to it. All this causes a regular excite- 
ment till the due proportions are achieved; 
and then comes the moment of pay, which is 
one of great excitement, the whole class try- 
ing to check every step in the reckoning. 
Combinations of pence and halfpence are try- 
ing things to get over; and sometimes the 
purchaser who cannot calculate them uses cun- 
ning and tries to pay with a silver coin, and 
asks for change, thus throwing his perplexi- 


. ties on the shopman.” 


This is certainly better than keeping the 
poor creatures in unwholesome dens, without 
change or variety, where they never learn any- 
thing or make an attempt to do so. But it 
seems that the asylum has other resources for 
its inmates. The account before us says: 

“ The asylum is at once a hospital, a school, 
and a workshop within; without, a gymnasi- 
um, a garden, anda farm. In the workshops 
the inmates practise tailoring, shoemaking, 
carpentering, mat-making, and the like. The 
clothes of the inmates and the attendants are 
nearly all made by imbeciles, who have learned 
their trades in the asylum. They all take a 
great interest in their work, and are very 
proud of the results, Some of the lads act as 
cooks, Each one is allowed to choose the 
employment for which he has a fancy. . Some 
of them occupy themselves in drawing, and in 
making models and toys, simply for their own 
amusement. 

“The girls’ side of the asylum comprises, 
besides the dining-hall and dormitories, a sew- 
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ing school, and a play-room. In the school 
the girls are taught to read by the aid of large 
letters chalked on black boards; they are also 
employed in useful work; in the afternoon 
they are allowed to make the fancy articles 
which may be seen exhibited in the reception- 
room. In another apartment there is a baby 
class taught entirely by pictures. In these 
rooms are stands of flowers and ferns prettily 
arranged, rendering the place cheerful and at- 
tractive. Some of the girls have learned to 
read and write very well. 

“ The farm, situated at the end of the gar- 
den, gives regular employment to twelve of 
the inmates, and in hay and harvest time brings 


others from the workshops, who profit greatly 
by the change.” 

In addition to the above work and amuse- 
ment they have theatrical performances and 
charades. We commend this course of treat- 


ment to those in this country who have the 
charge and care of idiots. It is of great im- 
portance, for although we may have but few 
youthful idiots at the present time, we think 
that the next few years will largely add to our 
numbers, especially if the children inherit 
their fathers’ dispositions and intellects. 


FREEMASONEY. 

The term Freemasonry expresses and in- 
cludes the entire nature and effect, the whole 
internal and external existence of the Society 
or Fraternity of Freemasons. The practice 
of Freemasonry consists in the external repre- 
sentation of the Masonic spirit, by certain 
symbolic forms, figures, and ceremonies, and 
then by the demonstration of the acts express- 
ed by these forms, towards themselves, towards 
the united members of the society and towards 
all men. We may therefore designate as the 
two chief elements of Freemasonry, first, the 
Masonic ideal or Spirit of Masonry, and sec- 
ond, the symbolic form of the Masonic ideal, 
knewn as Masonic Symbolism, and borrowed 
as it is from the art of architecture, not inapt- 
ly termed “ Symbolic Architecture.” Thus, 
Freemasonry like the human being consists of 
two parts, body and soul. The body of Free- 
' masonry is the covering, the garment, the ex- 

ternal phasis, the totality of the masonic sym- 
bols and ceremonies. The soul of Freemason- 
ry is the essence, thespirit, the masonic ideal, 
the totality of the fundamental jdeas and 
principles of Masonry. These ideas and prin- 
ciples have ever existed and prevailed among 
men; therefore the spirit of Masonry (but 
wot Freemasonry) is as ancient as humanity 
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itself—it was born with the first man. The 
highest aims of Freemasonry are humanity 
and cosmopolitism; the two poles between 
which it moves, are union and moral perfec- 
tion. Freemasonry is the spirit-power, which 


_seeks to unite mankind ‘by morality, leading 


through moral perfection, to union. The 
great work of moral improvement on which 
Freemasonry is engaged, we liken to the 
building of a temple, a comparison which is 
consistently sustained throughout the whole 
system of Masonry. 

Hence arises not only a symbolic language, 
but also a symbolic usage of working tools and 
materials peculiar to the building art, as well 
as a performance of symbolic customs and 
ceremonies. This symbolic architecture is a 
representation of the spirit of Masonry which 
thus speaks to us, not in words, but in forms 
and figures. In these forms and figures the 
spirit appears to our view, visibly embodied, 
we not only hear it, but see it. The use of the 
technical language, implements and materials 
of Operative Masonry, inexhaustible in their 
moral application, expresses strongly and 
forcibly the active moral tendency of the soci- 
ety. The great truths of Masonry lie con- 
cealed beneath ingenious symbols and call not 
merely for acknowledgement but for practice 
—for acknowledgement through practice, 
The given interpretation of the symbols ig 
always merely a suggestion, and constantly 
leaves room for further reflection and for the 
discovery of new applications. The thorough 
comprehension of the symbols unites the initi- 
ated and constitutes a bond of union, contin- 
ually drawing them closer to one another. 
At the same time this symbolic language is 
intelligible to mén of every tongue, and is 
consequently a means of uniting men of all 
countries and languages. Thus Symbolic 
Architecture expresses the two chief objects 
of the Freemason’s Society,—the moral cul- 
ture and the union of mankind. The place 
where this Symbolic Architecture is practised 
is “the Lodge ;” and the Lodge is the living 
union of the body and soul of Freemasonry. 


Just 80.—When do we begin to love peo- 
ple? When they begin to let us look into 
their hearts, and their hearts are found to be 
worth looking into, 


Crm Lonpon.—Child-murder is al- 
most as common in London as in China—so 
says a leading London journal. 
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A DARE LOVE SCENE. 

A war correspondent, who is travelling with 
the Union army in the southwest, says that 
he witnessed the following scene: 

This morning, upon descending to the 
cook-house, in the basement, to procure a tin 
of coffee, I witnessed an amusing love scene, 
in which the ostler and a mulatto girl named 
Sally, were the principal speakers. Sally did 
not belong to the house. Tom, the ostler, 
had lost his companion quite recently, and 
was anxious to repair damages. But let them 
speak for themselves: 

Tom—* Sally, I’se glad yous cum. War 
jes gwine down dar purpus to see you.” 

Sally—*“ Wat’s dat you hab to do along wid 
dis chile now, bub? he—he—he.” 

Tom—* Dos’nt laff, Sally. Dos’nt you laff! 
T’se in mighty deep trouble, I is. Dinah done 
gone and died, and left me long wid dem 
chillen; dat’s so!” 

Sally—“ Oh de Lod! When do dis happen. 
Dinah dead! Poor Dinah!” 

Tom—*’t pears mos like free yeahs. Trub- 
ble make de time berry long. It war—les 


* see, de dey afore de fouth. No, de day affer 


“de” fouth. Yes, dats um—de day affer de 
fouth. Dat when Dinah gwine leff us, 
Sally.” 

Sally—* I'se sorriest kin for Dinan. I lub- 
ed her fuss rate; dun so deed dubble. Gwine 
what for to dun with chillen, Tom? Pooh 
chillen, dey miss dar mudder.” 

Tom—* Sally dats jist wat fah I’se gwine 
foh to sult long wid you bout. I wan yu to 
cum abd lib along wid me, and ten to dem 
little niggahs; will yu dun it?” 

Sally—* Lod a massy! Yu jes a jokin, yu 


Pooh Dinah! Pooh chillen!” 


Tom—“ Me jes a jokin! I’se clar dun jok- 
tn now, Sally. Dats so! Lookee heah, dars 
jes fouh ob deb young-ans, and deys all oba 
coloh. Deys not one ob em mos white, and 
de udder mos brac, like mos of de darkies 
bout dis heah town.” 

Sally—* Jes stop right dar. Isent yu 
ashamed yusef. Dry dat up, sah; no mo ob 
dat.” 

Tom—* It am de facs! me shame foh ludin 
to de trufes. Now, Sally, lookee heah while 
I dun splains myself. Spose Jeff. Davish 
(dats de oldes) war bracker den I is; and 


spose Vitory (dats de nex) war whiter den I 
is; and spose de udders, dem dats twins, Abe 
Linkum and ugeny, war ob de same stripe; 
den I dun gwine ben shamed ob myself, and 
dun shamed ob Dinah too, and ob de brats all- 
wise, now dats so.” 

Sally (blushing indignantly)—* Mr. Brown, 
you needum cum trowin dat up roun along 
wid dis chile. Heap you gemmen no ob de 
natur ob de darkey; deys like appleseed— 
dey spote! Ef you tend on sultin’ ob me, Mr. 
Brown, den dis gal leff you lone, dats all!” 

Tom (energetically )—* Sally, now jes lookee 
heah; you needum git mad and say ‘Mr. 
Brown.’ Sult you, Sally! ha ha! I’se gwine 
not fur to do dat. Listen to de trufe. Sally, 
I’se noed you evah sins you's so high, and 
nevah seed no harm long ob you; now dats 
so, and ems de rusum why dat I axes ob you 
to cum and lib along wid me; den you be 
Mrs. Brown, ha-ha! How you lub de soun 
ob dat, hey, Sally?” 

There was an awkward pause, when Cesar, 
the huge ebony cook, came to their rescue 
saying: 

“Tom, you bess hab me to sist in de 
courtin. You neber larned de fust tu lettabs 
ob de trade. You mus hug de gals and kith 
em dis fashum (suiting the action to the 
word). Dats de way to fotch em ob de no- 
tion, ha—ha !” 

Tom (looking dangerous)—“ Dat’s nuff ob 
dat, Cwsah. I nebber hugged Sally in my 
life and nebber spect to.” (Relenting)}— 
“Golly, P’se gwine to jist dis onct.” (Clasps 
Sally to his bosom). “ Now den, how ye like 
dat. Wont you come and lib along wid me, 
Sally ?” 

It affords me much pleasure to state that 
Tom, through the timely aid of Cmsar’s pre- 
cept and example, finally overcame the ob- 
duracy of Sally’s heart, who, for the sake of 
the love she bore to Dinah, consented to take 
charge of the four motherless babes, which 
were so singularly “all ob the same coloh.” 
I saw Tom in the evening, and heard him 
declare, “ Sally, she’s all right, sah !—she dun 
gwine to lib along wid me, sah !—dat am de 


Poverty must be a woman—it is fond of 
pinching a person. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


THE LITTLE QUAKERESS. 

An amusing matrimonial story is told by a 
correspondent, of the olden time in New 
England. It so fell out that a young couple 
became very much smitten with each other— 
as young people do. The young woman’s 
father was a wealthy Quaker—the young man 
was respectable. The father could stand no 
such union, and resolutely opposed it, and the 
daughter dare not disobey—that is to say, 
she dare not disobey openly. She “ met him 
by the moonlight,” while she pretended never 
to see him—and she pined and wasted in spite 
of herself. She was really in love—a state of 
sighs and tears, which women oftener reach 
in imagination than reality. Still the father 
remained inexorable. 

Time passed on, and the rose on Mary's 
damask cheek passed off. She let conceal- 
ment like a worm in the bud prey on that 
damask cheek, however; but when her father 
asked her why she pined, she always told him. 
The old man was a widower, and loved his 
daughter dearly. *Had it been a widowéd 
mother who had Mary in charge, a woman’s 
pride would never have given way before the 
importunities of a daughter. Men are not, 
however, stabborn in such matters, and when 
the father saw that his daughter’s heart was 
really set upon the match, he surprised her 
one day by breathing out: 

“ Mary, rather than gnope to death, thee had 
better marry as thee chooses, and 
Whom thee 

And then what did Mary? Wait till the 
birds of the air had told her swain of the 
charge, or until her father had time to alter 
his mind again? Nota bit of it. She dlap- 
ped her neat, plain bonnet on her head, walk- 
ed directly into the street, and then directly 
to the house of her intended as the street 
would carry her. She walked into the house 
without knoc knocking was not then 
fashionable—and she found the family just 
sitting down to dinner. Some little com- 
motion was exhibited at so unexpected and 
80 unusual an apparition, as the heiress in 
the widow’s cottage, but she heeded it not. 
John looked up inquiringly. She walked 


she, “ father says I may have 
And John got directly ap from the dinner- 


table, and went to the parson’s. In just 
twenty-five minutes they were man and 
wife, 
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“TOO MUCH DITTO.” 

A correspondent communicates the follow- 
ing story: 

“In asmall village in New England lived 
an old chap who though quite wealthy did not 
possess a good education, as also did not his 
wife. He purchased much of his household 
goods at a dry goods and grocery store in the 
village, and at the close of the year the bill 
was presented for payment. On one occasion 
in looking it over, he observed that the word 
“ditto” occurred frequently. On reaching 
home he said to his wife: ‘What have you 
been doing with so much ditto this year?’ 
showing her how it stood on the bill. ‘I 
haven’t bought any; and what have you been 
doing with so much?’ ‘I haven’t had a bit? 
she replied. ‘You must have had it,’ he re- 
turned; ‘for G—— always dealt honestly by 
me, and here it is on the bill, you can see for 


“*T don’t care if it is; I haven’t had any, 
and G—— has cheated you; I always said he 
would!’ 

“* Well, he replied, ‘ then I must see about 
it’ So he trudged back to the store. ‘ Look 
here, G——, what do you mean, charging me 
with so much ditto? J haven’t had any, and 
my wife says she hasn’t.’ G—— bit his lip and 
politely explained. 

“When the old gentleman returned home 
his wife inquired if he had found out about 
the ‘ditto? ‘ Yes” was the reply,‘I have 
found out that J was a great fool, and you was 
a dittol’” ‘ 


CHARCOAL FOR TWO. 

Laughton is a painter, always in debt, al- 
ways happy, and always ready to bid deflanee 
to duns and creditors. 

One morning, at his studio, the clerk of his 
tailor entered. 

“TI come, sir, to ask you for money,” said 
the clerk, politely, but with the decided tone 
of one who means to have what he asks for; 
“my employer has heard that you received 
some money yesterday, and—” 

“Exeuse me, sir,” interrupted Laughton, 
with perfect equanimity, “but if you have 
made up your mind to preach to me,I must 
tell you beforehand, that however eloquent 
your sermon may be, it will be impossible for 
me to pay your bill to-day.” 

“ Is that your fival reply, sir?” 

“ You have said it.” 

“In that case, I must tell you, with great 
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regret, that Iam ordered not to leave here 
until you have given me the money.” 

“ As you please, sir; take a seat.” 

The clerk sat down, and Laughton, open- 
ing the door, calls out to the porter: 

“T am at home to nobody, only I wish you 
would come in to-night and take the letters 
you find on my table to their addresses.” 

Then he shut the door, put the key in his 
pocket, sat down to his desk, wrote a number 
of letters which he sealed with black, and then 
scribbled all over a large sheet of paper head- 
edin large letters: 


“THIS I8 MY WILL.” 


The clerk followed all his movements, and 
laughed to himself with that knowing air 
which seems to say: That is not very smart! 

When Lau n had done writing, he open- 
ed a large closet, got on a chair, and unwound 
a long roll of list of all colors. Now the tailor’s 
curiosity began to be aroused. 

“ What now ?” he thought to himeelf. “ Has 
he an idea of making me his prisoner, and 
compelling me to make list shoes ?” 

Laughton, arming himself with a hammer, 
began to fasten the doors and windows with a 
seriousness which resembled sadness. This 
accomplished, he took a large bronze cup, 
from which he improvised a chafing-dish; he 
filled it with coal and lit it. 

“ This is a farce,” thought the clerk to him- 
self; but this time he did not laugh. 

Laughton goes back to his desk, arranges 
his papers, and writes these words, which he 
sticks on the wall: 


“ ACCUSE NOBODY OF OUR DEATH.” 


Atthat moment, the tailor, who began to 
“sneeze, either from fear or incipient asphyxia, 
got up and said to Laughton, who was stretch- 
ed owt on an arm-chair, his eyes already 
closed : 

“Excuse me, sir, I get 1800 francs a year 
for collecting bills and not for getting suf- 
focated ;” and he turned towards the door. 

“It is too late,” said Laughton, placing 
himself before him and over-topping him with 


“Sir, Iam suffocating, let me out—either 
through the door or through the window!” 
Laughton, who had all he could do to keep 
from laughing, at last turned the key in the 
lock, the door was opened, and the bill and 
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the clerk went down stairs four steps at a 
time, and Laughton has never seen nor heard 
of either of them since. 


LILLY’S DOLL. 

Little Lilly 8., who is three years old, says 
many funny things. One day she was play- 
ing with her kitty, of whom she is very fond; 
suddenly she began striking her very hard 
with her little fist. 

“ She shall be whipped!” said Lilly, ina 
very determined manner; “she swared, she 
did, and she shall be whipped!” at the same 
time dealing the poor eat the most merciless 
blows in her power. 

“Why, Lilly ! you will kill your kitty,” 
cried her mama, catching the little fist as it 
was about to descend again upon the helpless 
victim. 

“Now, mama,” said Lilly, beginning to 
ery, “ she did swared ; she said,” and Lilly 
repeated some naughty words she had heard 
bad boys use on the street, and which sound- 
ed not unlike the m-e-o-w-ings of a cat un- 
comfortably tended—“ and she shall be whip- 


It was quite difficult to convince the little 
girl that kitty knew no better than to say 
such words, and didn’t intend to swear at all. 


AN “OFF-HAND” JOKE. 

A sturdy sergeant of ofPof the Massachu- 
setts regiments being obliged to submit to the 
amputation of his hand, the surgeon offered 
to administer chloroform as usual; but the 
veteran refused, saying, “if the cutting was 
to be done on him, he wanted to see it,” and 
laying his arm on the table, submitted to the 
operation without a sign of pain except a 
firmer setting of his teeth as the saw struck 
the marrow. The operator as he finished 
looked at his victim with admiration, and re- 
marked: 

“You ought to have been a surgeon, my 
maa.” 

“T was the next thing to one afore I en- 
listed,” said the hero, holding up the stump 
of his arm and complacently regarding it. 

“Ah, indeed; what was that?” asked the 
doctor. 

“A butcher!” responded the sergeant with 
a grim smile, which despite the surroundings 
communicated itself to the bystanders, and 
evoked quite a laugh at the surgeon’s expense. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


HUMORS OF WESTERN LIFE. 


A Cairo correspondent relates a pleasing 
iftustration of Western life. A man in one of 
the hotels of that town, was observed to be 
very moody, and to regard the Cairoian with 
looks particularly sad, and as our informant 
thought, somewhat savage. By-and-by he 
approached him, and said: 

“Can I see you outside the door for a few 
minutes ?” 

“Certainly, sir,” said the Cairo man, but 
not without some misgivings. 

The moment the door had closed behind 
them, the moody man reached over his hand 
between his shoulders, and drew from a pock- 
eta tremendous bowie-knife, bigger than a 
French carver; and as its broad blade flashed 
in the moonlight, the Cairolan thought his 
time had come. 

“Put up your scythe,” said he, “and tell 
me what I’ve done to provoke your hostility !” 

“Done, stranger ?—you haven’t done gny- 
thing! Nor I haint any hostility to you; but 
I want to pawn this knife with you. It cost 
me twenty dollars in New Orleans. I lost my 
whole ‘pile’ at ‘ old sledge,’ coming down the 
river, and Lhaint got a red cent. Lend me 
ten dollars op it, stranger. I'll win it back 
for you im less than an hour.” 

The y was loaned; and sure enough, 
in less the time mentioned, the knife was 
redeemed, and the incorrigible “ sporting 
man” had a surplus of some thirty dollars, 
which he probably lost the very next hour. 


A GREAT MEDICINE. 


’ Messrs. Smith and Creper have thought fit 
to publish the following certificates in regard 
to the efficacy of the “last Iron Pills,” a great 
invention, the renovators of the age: 


“Awll hale, benny fackter of monkind. 
Yure pills have made a new manof me. I 
shall be a hundred and atey years of age next 
fast of April. I have been suffering from that 
dreadful dizeeze called informashun of the 
stummuck, for upward of a hundred years. 
My doctor tohl me ten years ago that ef I 
didn’t hey sumthin dun for it soon, that it 
would get to be krounik, and then nuthin 
woodent kure it. Part of the time I was in- 
sane, so grate was my agerney. Sumetimes 
I would be in sech pane that I koodent be 
moved without hairnessing on two yoke of 
ocksen. For three yeers I koodent neither 
lay nor set, so I was obleeged to roost. One 
day you cum along this way with a little 


green chist in yure hand and # blue cotton 
umbrella under yure left arm. You looked 
greener than youre chist, so I thort you might 
still be honist. Sez I to you, “ Strainger, ken 
you giv sumthin that'll kure or kill me?” 
Sez you to me (handin out a little tin box), 
“Take them akkordin to the direkshuns; if 
they don’t kure you, they will kill you, sure; 
they never labor in vane. One dollar, ef you 
pleze.” I felt jest as thow I’d jest as live be 
killed as not, so I took the box, and you took 
the money. Wal, I swallered the pills, but it 
was the tuffest jobI ever done. It went agin 
the grain as much as paying the rent does. 
But in two weeks, after the grippin and strug- 
glin was over, I was anew man. I’ve been a 
new man ever since. The informashun has 
all left my stummuck and gone into my brane, 
and I have seris thorts of studyin for the law. 
I think I could praktis at the bar. May the 
blessings of the widder and the fatherless fol- 
low you wherever you go, for you doctored 
their husbands and fathers. 
“Yourn till death, Jomn Suir.” 

“After twelve years of happy union with 
my Charlotte, she was seized with a dreadful 
indigestion. A month continued, and it was 
obstinate. Ihad an explanation of a warm 
character with her father-in-law, whom I ac- 
cused of deceiving me. The malady of Char- 
lotte increased, and I resolved to call a family 
council, when one night I had a dream, and a 
beautiful angel appeared, who counselled me 
to use your pills. Thanks to the pills, Char- 
lotte was better in two days, and I received 
her into the arms of her husband again. 

CREPER.” 


CLANNISH PRIDE. 


A dispute arose between Campbell and Mc- 
lean upon the subject of genealogy. McLean 
would not allow that the Campbells had any 
right to rank with the McLeans in antiquity, 
who, he insisted, were in existence as a clan 
from the beginning of the world. Campbell 
had a little more biblical lore than his antag- 
onist, and asked him if the clan of MéLean 
was before the flood. 

“Flood! what flood?” sald McLean. — 

“ The flood, you know, that drowned all the 
world but Noah and his family and his flocks,” 
said Campbell. 

“Pooh! you and your floods!” said Mc- 
Lean, “ my clan was afore the flood.” 

“Thave not read in my Bible,” said Camp- 
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bell, “of the name of McLean going into 
Noah’s ark.” 

“Noah’s ark!” retorted the other, in con- 
tempt; “who ever heard of a McLean that 
had not a boat of his own?” 


A STRONG SUPPOSITION. 

Some years since, just after the Maine 
Liquor Law had been introduced into Massa- 
chusetts, a case of selling liquor was brought 
before the Boston Police Court, and the Dis- 
trict Attorney appeared to prosecute the 
matter. He called an undoubted “ customer ” 
to the stand, a man who would know a rum 
jug “ at sight,” and with him held the follow- 
ing colloquy : 

“Mr. Sargent, were you ever in Benjamin 
Kimball's bar-room ?” 

“ Yes, s-i-r-r,” answered the witness. 

“Did you see any liquor there ?” 

“No, s-i-r-r.” 


“Did you see any thing containing Hquore 
there ?” 


“ Not as I knows of.” 

“Did you see any decanters or tumblers 
there ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Did you see any barrels or kegs there ?” 

“Yes, I see some kags there.” 

“Ah, yes,” (exultingly urged the lawyer,) 
“you did, then, see some kegs? Now, sir, 
tell the jury what there was in those kegs.” 

“TI don’t know; I didn’t look in.” 

“ Yes, sir, but were there’ no marks-upon 
thd outside? tickets, or labels, or writing of 
some kind?” 

“ Yes, well there was; I remember it neow ; 
I veow I should have forgot it if you hadn't 
put me in mind.” 

" “O, yes, you do remember; just state, 
then, sir, before you forget, what there was 
written or printed.” 

“Tt was différént@a all of ‘em—none of 
had it alike.” 

“ Well, sir, tell us what it said on the first 
one you saw.” 

“ Well, I mostly forget neow, but I believe 
it said gin on the fust un.” 

“Gin! Then, sir, I guess we can find out 
what there was in those kegs, if you didn’t 
look in. Now, sir, tell us what it said on the 
next one ?” 

“Well, on the next one it said, Ben Kim- 
ball, but I didn’t suppose that Ben Kimball 
was inside the kag.” 

Verdict for the defendant, and ‘o court 
adjourned. 


THE DEACON’S RETORT. 

"The deacon was not very much behind, if 
the following story’be true: In a small town 
on the Schuylkill river, there is a church in 
which the singing had run down. It had been 


. led matty years by one of the deacons, whose 


voice and musical powers had been gradually 
failing. One evening the clergyman gave out 
the hymn, which was, in material measure, 
rather harder than usual, and the deacon led 
off.. Upon its conclusion the minister said: 

“Brother B—— will please repeat the 
hymn, as I cannot pray after such singing.” 

The deacon very composedly pitched into 
another tune, and the clergyman proceeded 
with his prayer. Having finished, he took up 
the book to give the second hymn, when he 
was interrupted by the deacon gravely getting 
up and saying: 

“Will Mr. C—— make another prayer? It 
would be impossible for me to o after such 
praying as that!” 


A TALKATIVE PARROT. 

A gentleman had a parrot which had been 
taught many sentences; to a stranger he gen- 
erally said, in a very consequential tone, “ Who 
are you, sir?” There was also a black cat in 
the neighborhood which had a bad character 
for honesty, and who often made excursions 
into the room where the parrot was kept, in 
search of prey. In the course of time Miss 
Pussy got the name of “the black thief” 
Polly heard this and of course caught it up. 
One morning a chimney gweep came into the 
room, when Miss Polly called out, “ Who are 
you, sir?” And then, after a pause, added 
again and again, most vehemently, “ You 
black thief!” The poor man stood aghast at 
being thus accused, nor could the owner for 
some time make him believe that the parrot 
did not mean it for him, 


AN INCREDULOUS GIRL. 

A little girl was listening to an old lady 
telling her stories from the Bible—at last 
she told her how the whale swallowed Jonah. 

“0O, aunty,” she cried, “I can’t believe that!” 

“ My dear child, you must, it’s in the Bible.” 

For a moment the little one looked serious. 

“ Did they never tell you these things at 
home, my dear?” 

“Yes; some of them.” 

“ Didn’t they tell you they were true ?” 

The child gazed earnestly in the old lady's 
face, and replied, slowly : 

“ Well, I guess they didn’t hear about that.” 
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PROPER DIGNITY 
“Now, George, behave yourself properly, sir, or else you sha’nt take me d. 


MODERN DRY GOODS STORES. 


The Consolable and Inconsolable Departments. 
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. ALITTLE TOO LATE. 
Police Officer—" Train just gone, sir. 
, Disguised Individ The deuce it has. And the draft, takes place to-morrow. What shall I do?” 
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